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PREFACE 

This book is a supplement to the volume published at the 
beginning of 1918, and brings the information as to the replace- 
ment of men by women in industry, an3 the chronological account 
of events connected with currency and banking, up to date. 

The Committees appointed just after the beginning of the 
war are not responsible for these supplementary reports. Miss 
Grier, of Leeds Universitj', and her band of helpers had continued 
their work to the summer of 1919. The results of this work were 
too valuable to remain unpublished, and so the Editor took upon 
himself the responsibility of recommending that they be printed 
as an addendum to the volumes already produced. The earlier 
chapters dealing with the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, were 
prepared in the summer of 1918, and have been printed as they 
stood. The final chapter of Section I was added later and brings 
the information up to April, 1919. Miss Grier writes — 

" The report on the replacement of men by women owes much 
to the skill and energy of investigators in different centres. In 
Birmingham, inquiries were made by Miss Madeley. In Glasgow, 
Miss Barrowman continued the researches which she has done so 
much to advance in other years. Much valuable help was given 
by Miss Purdon in Leeds. In London, Miss Elliot investigated 
the engineering, and Miss Laycock the tailoring industry under the 
able guidance of Miss A. Lawrence. Miss Mahler collected interest- 
ing information in Liverpool. Mr. T. S. Ashton, of Sheffield Uni- 
versity, sent a very illuminating account of the emplojTnent of 
women in the light and heavy metal trades in Sheffield. To all 
these, thanks are due. 

" Employers, Welfare Supei-visors, and Trade Union officials 
have given valuable assistance to the investigators. Government 
departments and officials have been most kind in giving answers 
to inquiries; the Industrial War Inquiries Branch of the Board of 
Trade, in particular, has been an unfailing source of information." 



VI PREFACE 

I have also to acknowledge assistance kindly rendered by 
Mr. R. E. Barnett, B.Sc, of the Central Technical School, Leeds. 
To Mr. A. H. Gibson, of Harrogate, I am indebted for the Notes 
on " Currency and Banking." It seemed well to continue the 
chronological account of developments, and Mr. Gibson, when 
appealed to, very kindly undertook the work. 

What is now published is but a fragment, and does not pretend 
to be anything more. It is the intention of the Economics Section 
of the British Association to publish the results of the investiga- 
tions carried out during the war period, in a convenient form at 
as early a date as possible. 

A. W. KIRKALDY. 
University College, Nottingham. 
November, 1919. 
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SECTION I 
REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

I. General Survey 

WITH Special Reference to the Year 
April, 1917-April, 1918 

A great expansion has taken place in the employment of women 
during the year 1917-1918. In the occupations enumerated by 
the Board of Trade (White Paper Cd. 9164), the total number of 
women employed was reckoned as being 3,276,000 in July, 1914; 
4,508,000 in AprU, 1917; and 4,808,000 in April, 1918. These figures 
give an increase of 1,532,000 for the period of the war and of 
300,000 for the year 1917-1918. {See table on next page.) 

It will be seen that the groups in this table are arranged 
according to the persons or authorities by whom the women are 
employed. Consequently, it gives only a rough classification of 
occupation: clerks, for instance, are reckoned under each heading, 
as employers in every group have clerks in their service. 

Further, the table takes no account of women in some other 
occupations. On the one hand, it ignores women in service and 
in very small dressmaking establishments. The number of women 
so engaged has been considerably reduced. It is estimated that 
about 400,000 women have been drawn from these employments 
into others. On the other hand, several classes of women newly 
employed are not included. Among these are: (1) Employers and 
women working on their own account, or left in charge by their 
husbands and not receiving a wage. Women doctors are excluded 
if no regular salary is paid to them; (2) voluntary workers, V.A.D. 
nurses being the only important exception; (3) women in H.M. 
Forces (Queen Mary's Army Auxiliary Corps and similar services): 
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REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN 3 

there were about 50,000 of these in April, 1918. If these figures are 
balanced against each other and the result deducted from the 
increase of 1,532,000 in the occupations enumerated above, a net 
increase of 1,200,000 is obtained in the number of women 
employed since the beginning of the war. 

It is estimated from the statements of employers that 1,516,000 
women are (April, 1918) directly replacing men. This may 
include an5i;hing that can be placed under the heading of " doing 
a man's work." Firms which have undertaken much additional 
work owing to the war may report that women are replacing men 
merely because they are doing work customarily done bj' 
men, although no one was doing this work before women 
were engaged. Others may report replacement in cases in 
which it is incomplete, the women undertaking only a portion 
of the work previously done by men. Employers may or 
may not include women already on their staff who have moved 
from processes formerly done by women to others formerly done 
by men, or women engaged to take the place of men on processes 
which before the war were performed sometimes by men and 
sometimes by women. 

The distribution of the women newly drawn into the occupations 
enumerated during the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, has 
proceeded on much the same lines as that of the earlier years of war, 
though the increase for the year as compared with former ones 
has been small in commerce and large among those employed in 
hotels, cinemas, etc.; and also among those engaged by various 
local authorities. Moreover, there was a further increase in the 
number of women employed in agriculture, there being about 
113,100 in July, 1918, as compared with 106,100 in July, 1917, 
and 80,000 in July, 1914. 

The increase in the number of women employed during the 
year under review was considerably less than in 1917, the increase 
during the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, being only 301,000 
as against 651,000 during the year April, 1916, to April, 1917, and 
rather more than two-thirds of the total increase for the year 
ending April, 1918, occurred during the first two quarters. During 
the period October, 1917, to April, 1918, there was an actual decrease 
in the number of women employed in transport and Government 
establishments as compared with an increase in the preceding 
quarter. 
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Several causes may account for this — 

(i) The exhaustion of the supplies of suitable women; such 
exhaustion may take place partly because so many women have 
already been drawn into industry and partly because Q.M.A.A.C, 
the W.R.N.S., etc., have proved attractive to vigorous and patriotic 
women. These services had absorbed a considerable number by 
January, 1918; but their greatest recruiting activity has been since 
that date in the early part of the year, and the extension of such 
services to the American and Canadian armies must greatly lessen 
the number of women who can be otherwise employed. 

(ii) The return to industry of discharged soldiers. 

(iii) The high wages enforced by the Ministry of Munitions. 

(iv) The fact that, in some directions, the limit to the possible 
employment of women has been reached, either because the 
industry is now almost entirely staffed by women, or because 
many of the processes are considered unsuitable for them. 

(v) The cessation of certain kinds of work in which women were 
employed. 

Instances may be found of these different causes in different 
industries and localities. The first may be illustrated by a report 
from one investigator on the women working as tram-conductors 
in a great city — 

" At first they got a very good type of girl — ^girls who had been 
in service or at home. They are now getting a much less satis- 
factory class, which compares unfavourably with the men they used to 
get." 

The difficulty of securing women is frequently commented on, 
but in large cities it is apt to be spasmodic, as women are from 
time to time set free by the closing down of some factory or 
another. 

Reports of the employment of discharged soldiers instead of 
women come from all over the country. Employers welcome their 
old hands or men who have experience of the trade, and many 
efforts are being made to train men who have left the Army. 
Training centres formerly devoted to teaching certain trades to 
women are now teaching them to discharged soldiers, sometimes 
to the exclusion of women. 
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The employers in two engineering works in Leeds stated that the 
wages enforced by the Ministry of Munitions for women were so 
high that it was now cheaper to employ boys; when the women 
left they replaced them by lads, and they were employing fewer 
women than they had in their works a year ago. Both employers 
were favourable to women, and spoke enthusiastically of the work 
done by those who had become skilled; but when the women were 
doing repetition work only, they thought them " too expensive." 

The limit to the possible employment of women is elastic, and 
varies immensely from place to place according to the opinions 
and the adventurousness of different employers. In some towns 
it is thought to have been reached in the tramway service, where 
women have replaced the conductors almost entirely; in others, 
as in Doncaster and Glasgow, it is considered possible for them to 
replace the drivers also. Still, it seems that in many cases women 
are replacing men to so great an extent that there is no scope for 
their further employment, although "there are no doubt many 
others in which they could be employed if only the employers 
could be induced to press replacement further. One employer in 
an engineering firm in London reported that he was about to close 
his works because he could not get men, and it was obviously 
absiurd to think of employing women, although the Government 
was urging him to do so. He listened incredulously when told of 
instances of women engaged on precisely similar work. He even 
said that women could not work capstan lathes. So long as such 
cases are quoted, it is evident that the limit to the possible employ- 
ment of women has not been reached, since their further employ- 
ment depends solely on the conversion of the employer. It is 
difficult to say that it has been reached even in cases in which the 
only work which women are not doing appears unsuitable for them, 
since each year they are to be found performing processes which 
were considered unsuitable the year before. Work that was too 
heavy is frequently lightened by some labour-saving device; work 
that was too skilled for workers who had been engaged on it for 
only a short time is brought within the sphere of women by sub- 
division of processes, or, more rarely, by the training of the women 
as skilled workers. But when, as in some private engineering 
shops, 95 per cent, of the workers are Women, the limit of their 
possible employment has evidently almost, if not quite completely, 
been reached. 
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REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN 7 

Several reports of the closing of factories during 1917 and the 
earlier part of 1918 have come in. This has been due to a short- 
age of material in many cases, but sometimes to a slackening in 
the demand for a certain type of munitions. The diminution in the 
number of women employed in Government establishments is 
largely due to this cause. 

The most important exception to the statement that there is a 
general slackening in the increase in women's employment is to be 
found in agriculture. In each quarter of the year the number of 
women employed on the land has been noticeably greater than in 
the corresponding quarter of the preceding year. Much propaganda 
work has been done by the County Agricultural Committees, and 
many women have been drafted into the Women's National Land 
Army, which was started early in 1917. The efforts made by 
voluntary organizers and voluntary bodies, as well as by the Board 
of Agriculture, to recruit women, to train them, and to induce 
farmers to employ them, have met with much success. Figures 
up to July, 1918, are given by the Board of Trade in the White 
Paper already mentioned. {See page 6.) 

It will be seen that there has been an increase since July, 1914, 
of 32,000 in the number of permanent women workers on the land, 
and of 15,200 in those employed casually. During the first year 
of war there was a serious fall in the number of women regularly 
engaged in agriculture owing to the demand for female labour 
in more highly paid spheres of employment. At the same time, 
however, a large number of the most efficient male workers were 
drawn from agriculture into the Forces or into pressing industrial 
work, so that the need for women workers became urgent. By July, 
1916, a large body of women had responded to this need, there being 
a net influx during the year of about 36,000 permanent women 
workers. During the two years July, 1916, to July, 1918, the rate 
of increase slackened very considerably, the. rise during the period 
in regular females employed being rather less than half the increase 
between July, 1915, and July, 1916. The numbers of casual female 
workers employed was also very much higher in 1916 than before 
the war but did not rise further the next year, while in the summer 
of 1918 the number of employed was relatively low owing partly 
to the bad fruit harvest, and partly to the male labour available, 
as, for instance, soldiers, schoolboys, and prisoners of war. 
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REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN 9 

The next table shows the changes in the numbers of women 
employed in various groups of industrial occupations since the 
beginning of the war, and gives the variations for the different 
quarters during the year under review. {See page 8.) 

In industrial occupations there was an increase for the year 
April, 1917, to April, 1918, of 90,500, but of this number only 
about 7,000 were recruited during the last half of the year. Nearly 
three-quarters of the increase for the year occurred in the Metal 
Trades and in these trades more than half of the net increase took 
place during the first three months. About the middle of 1917 
the Textile Trades became seriously depressed owing to shortage 
of raw material and during the period July, 1917, to April, 1918, 
there was a drop of about 38,000 in the number of women em- 
ployed. Replacement has been numerically greatest in the Metal 
trades, though it will be noticed that because of the extent 
of additional work done in these and the Chemical trades, 
the number of women replacing men does not nearly equal 
the increase in the number of women employed; whereas in the 
Textile trades, in which there has been an actual -decrease in the 
number employed, 65,000 women are said to be replacing men: 
in these trades many women are being employed in the place of 
men on processes on which men and women were employed indif- 
ferently before the war; but there has also been much genuine 
substitution, the women having undertaken many processes 
formerly done only by men. 

Processes on which Women are Engaged 
The extension and direction of substitution in 1917 has been 
remarkable, rather because of the solidifying of women's position 
in work for which they had already proved their capacity than by 
the discovery of new processes on which they can be employed. 
Miss Anderson, H.M. Principal Lady Inspector, writes in the 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories — 

Although extensions in process work are noticeable now and again, 
and the substitution reports on non-munition industries from the 
Inspectors reveal occasionally interesting new experiments, the chief 
developments of 1917 have been in occupations and types of processes 
already tried and proved to be successful, and there has been here and 
there a diminution of unsatisfactory or unfit workers and a quiet 
dropping ofi from processes not found practically adaptable for women. 

2— (1408c) 
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And again — 

The fourth year of the war has for women in factories and workshops 
been one mainly of settling into the new fields of work which were so 
rapidly worked out in the three previous years. Far more instances 
are reported in 1917 than before where women carry out practically 
the whole of the work of a factory or a branch or process. 

In brief, substitution seems to be settling down: successful 
experiments are being widely imitated, unsuccessful ones are being 
dropped. One employer in a boot and shoe factory said — 

We have no " freak" substitution here ; we have experimented and 
have now put women on to all processes for which we thought they 
were fitted; we have taken them off those for which they proved unfit. 

The same firm reported that while women had entirely replaced 
men on the processes in which they did well, discharged soldiers 
were being employed on those for which women were unsuited. 

There are few processes in industry on which women have not 
been employed and few in which some women have not proved 
successful; details of the processes on which they are employed will 
be found under the heading of different trades. But as time goes 
on, substitution becomes more difficult to trace owing to the 
necessity of altering and subdividing the processes, not only 
because of the introduction of female workers who are neither so 
strong nor so skiUed as the men whom they replace, but because 
of the necessity of " speeding up " in order to secure the required 
output with a depleted staff. Complete substitution has from the 
first been rare in engineering; it is becoming less common than it 
was in other trades. A great subdivision of processes is reported 
in the tailoring trade in London, and it is largely attributed to 
the rush of Army contracts, which, quite apart from the intro- 
duction of women, rendered advisable any means which would not 
only do away with the need for skilled workers, but would increase 
output. 

There has been a great expansion in the employment of women 
in heavy work, and in such work continual readjustments are 
being made to lighten it. These may be either: («) devices which 
entail the employment of a larger number of women than men to 
do a given amount of work; (b) devices which enable women to 
do the same amount of work as men. 

(a) Under the first heading come the use of lighter trolleys in 
all works, smaller baskets for carrying cartridges, etc.; thinner lays 
in cutting in the clothing trade. In some cases, women are 
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supplied with special machinery to enable them to do work which 
men could manage with simpler tools. 

(&) Under the second heading come a mass of inventions for 
lessening labour, \vhich frequently enable the women to produce a 
greater output than men in work on which only men were employed 
before. Of this nature are the introduction of electrical power 
instead of steam in pressing in the clothing trade; the use of the 
electric knife in the same trade; the increased use of the magnetic 
chuck in engineering, so that the work can be held in place with 
ess trouble than before; and so forth. 

The distinction between (a) and (b) is important, because the 
first means that the women's work is less efficient than that of the 
men they replace, and more expensive, unless they receive a lower 
wage; but the second may enable women to be as efficient as men, 
and bring certain kinds of work hitherto done only by men 
permanently within women's scope. 

In many industries a large proportion of the women newly 
employed are engaged in labouring, loading, trucking, warehouse, 
packing, and similar work. For instance, in October, 1917, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the Board of Trade, 76 per cent, of the 
women replacing men in the Stove, Grate, and Range trades; 
60 per cent, of those in the Glass-bottle trade; 30 per cent, of those 
in the Ironfounding; 26 per cent, of those in the Brick, Tile, and 
Fireclay; and 25 per cent, of those in the Rubber trades, were 
reported as doing this kind of work. The proportion of such work 
to be done varies from one trade to another, but it is important to 
note that many women are engaged on it, since it is unskilled, often 
too heavy for women, and the same output as before can generally 
only be secured by the employment of more women than men. 

While speaking of unskilled work, it is worth whUe to note that 
in all industries women are being engaged on clerical work, and in 
some a large percentage of the fresh women's labour is so employed. 
To quote the same report of the Board of Trade, 43 per cent, of 
the women engaged in the agricultural engineering; 25 per cent. 
of those in the paints, colours, and varnishes; and 28 per cent, of 
those in the building trades were employed as clerks. Such work 
may, in some cases, be highly skilled, and many instances are 
quoted of women undertaking responsible clerical work; but the 
bulk of it can be undertaken with very little previous experience 
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or training. Unlike the labouring work referred to above, it is 
suitable for women, and with a little practice it is found that 
women can completely replace men in the proportion of one to one. 
But complete replacement is to be found elsewhere. Women have 
been establishing themselves in work which has not been altered 
by the exigencies of the war, and have in numerous instances gone 
on entirely to replace the men whom they only partially replaced 
at first. Many cases are quoted in which skilled men were 
employed for a while to set the tools for the women, but after a 
time the women have learnt to do it for themselves and no longer 
need to call on the services of a skilled man. It was much more 
common in 1918 than it was in 1917 to receive an affirmative 
answer to the question whether the woman set her tools. Many 
women are becoming skilled workers and so fully taking the place 
of skilled men. It is, for example, not possible to state that a woman 
is a skilled engineer because she acquires complete control of 
a machine formerly worked by a skilled man, for she may be unable 
to manage any machine save the one at which she is working, 
whereas a skilled engineer could manage many different machines. 
In some works, however, trouble has been taken to move the 
women from one machine to another; and the increasing employ- 
ment of women as spare hands is enabling them to replace men as 
skilled workers,- and not only as workers of machines on which 
skilled men were formerly employed. 

Notice should also be taken of the increasing employment of 
women as charge hands and forewomen. They are not, as a rule, 
directly replacing men, but have been introduced because of the 
expansion in certain industries. In the clothing trade in London, 
it is said that — 

Women have always occupied responsible positions as forewomen 
and viewers, especially in the women's section of the works. Thus, 
any increase in the number of women in responsible positions is due 
rather to expansion than to substitution. 

This is true of other industries. When women have for the first 
time been placed in workshops in which only men were formerly 
employed, forewomen are often put over them for purposes of 
discipline, though there are cases in which they are directly 
responsible for output. There are some instances in which women 
are really taking the place of men in responsible positions, some as 
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managers, others as inspectors on the tramways, others as over- 
lookers in worsted spinning mills, etc. ; and the movement in favour 
of putting them in such positions is of interest as showing their 
capacity for management, whether they are acting as substitutes 
for riien or not. 

Success of Replacement 

The opinions expressed on women who are replacing men vary 
so greatly, that it is a temptation to state that the women's success 
depends on the skill with which suitable women are selected and 
the type of management under which they are placed. With 
regard to output, that of women is apt to be less than that of 
men — 

(a) Where the work is heavy. This has already been noticed in 
connection with labouring work. Thus in soap works, in which 
most of the work is heavy, on the greater number of new processes 
three women are employed in the place of two men, or two in the 
place of one man. In candle-making, three women are employed 
instead of two men in processes in which men were employed 
before. In the chemical industries again, the proportion is often 
3 to 2 or 2 to 1. In the leather and wood-working trades the pro- 
portion is sometimes as great as three or even four to one. A 
firm in Glasgow reports that in keeping a forge charged, six women 
are employed in the place of one man. 

(6) Where the work is skilled. This, however, depends on the 
length of time for which the women have been at the work. In the 
cutting departments of the clothing trade, two women are fre- 
quently employed at first in the place of one man, but as time goes 
on and they become expert the number diminishes. 

(c) Where the hours of work are long. In the final report of the 
Health of Munition Workers' Committee on Industrial Health and 
Efficiency, it is said that " admittedly women and girls are unable 
to bear the strain of long hours as well as men^"; and practical 
evidence of this inability and its deleterious effect on output is 
shown by the frequency with which employers arrange for special 
breaks and rests for the women workers. Such arrangements are 
so well repaid in some cases as to bring the women's output up to 
that of the men's even in cases in which the hours are long. 

» CD. 9065. 
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Women's output often exceeds that of men — 

(a) Where Trade Union restrictions have limited the output of men 
and do not affect that of the women. Many reports of this nature 
come from the engineering trade. One employer told of a woman 
who turned out 27 units of work a day on a lathe on which she 
was replacing a man. On coming to work one day, she found a 
label attached to the lathe, on which was written: " The right out- 
put for this lathe is IS!" In a firm engaged on aeroplane work 
in London, it was reported that the output of one woman exceeded 
that of two men, there being no restriction on it. 

(6) When the work is repetitive in character. Almost all employers 
speak highly of women engaged on repetition work: they are more 
conscientious and persistent, and do not get bored with it; con- 
sequently their output is greater than that of the men or lads 
they replace. In the report on engineering from London, it is 
said that in some cases the increased output of the women on 
repetition work is more than counterbalanced by the lessened 
output when fresh contracts oblige the firms to take on new work. 

(c) Where special deftness is required. Some employers report 
increased output where quickness and neatness of hand is required. 
In a leather works in Leeds, an employer who said that the 
women's output was inferior to that of men on every other pro- 
cess noted that it was greater on the glazing machine; he thought 
this was because, while the work was not heavy, it required swift 
handling and continuous attention, both of which were more 
readily given by women than men. Again, in the finishing processes 
in a boot and shoe works making shoes for small children, the 
women are said to be everywhere superior to men in painting, 
polishing, etc.; they handle the children's boots and shoes more 
deftly than men. The same is reported of women employed on 
disc-ruling machines in the paper and printing trade; it was said 
in one firm that was visited that on this process they were much 
more skilful than men. 

With regard to Time-keeping, the evidence is of a very conflicting 
nature. Mr. Alex.Tlamsay, in his book on The Terms of Industrial 
Peace, states that women are better time-keepers than men, and 
this statement is borne out by many employers. On the other 
hand, many firms report the contrary, some of them stating that 
the bad time-keeping is the greatest drawback to the employment 
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of women. As time goes on, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
obtain satisfactory records, for even where they are kept the com- 
parison is made between women and men at the moment and not 
between women and the men whom they replace. The best men 
have gone; and, as in the case of output, a comparison of those 
who are left with the women yields no satisfactory results. A 
large engineering firm in Leeds reported a year ago that the women 
were worse time-keepers than the men; this year the same firm 
reported that they were much better, because the men employed 
now are inferior in type to those employed a year ago. 

In some cases in which the matter has been carefully gone into, 
it is said that the men are more unpunctual than women, but that 
the women actually break time more because of domestic claims, 
such as sickness (their own or that of their family). Figures 
bearing out this suggestion were drawn up by an engineering firm 
in Leeds. The time-keeping records of six men and women were 
selected at random from the different departments for four weeks 
in March, 1918, as follows— 

TIME LOST, RECKONED IN HOURS, IN THE FOUR WEEKS ENDING 
MARCH 27th, 1918 
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These records show that the greater part of the lost time among 
the women was due to some marked cause, since in four cases 
there was an absence of twenty-five hours or more, only one such 
absence being noted among the men. If absences of individuals 
for over twenty hours were deleted on both sides, the women's 
time-keeping would be infinitely better than that of the men. The 
figures are of little value except as illustrating what had been 
observed in the works; and the good time-keeping of the women, 
apart from their long breaks, is -probably due in this particular 
firm to the exceptionally good management of the Welfare 
Supervisor, who is entirely responsible for the women's work. 

In the Report on Time-keeping drawn up by the Ministry of 
Munitions, figures are given showing the comparative time-keeping 
of men and women in a large number of trades. There are few 
conclusions to be drawn from the tables. Taking all trades 
together, there seems to be little marked difference between the 
time-keeping of men and women: men are employed on overtime 
to a much greater extent than women; and an excess of overtime 
worked by males as compared with time lost by males is given 
for the week ending 14th September, 1917, as being 3-3, and for 
the week ending 25th January, 1918, as being 2-3; while a deficit 
is remarked in the case of females of 1-8 for the first week and 
r3 for the second. 

One interesting point brought out by these records is that the 
percentage of time lost is greater in the case of males and less 
in the case of females when a two-break system is in force. 

In the matter of time-keeping, it is even more difficult to 
generalize than in that of output. The causes making for good 
or bad time-keeping among women as compared with men are 
numerous and complicated. 

1. Much depends on the organization of the women's work« 
Where women have recently been introduced into a works, the 
management is often not so strict with them as with its male 
employees'. In an engineering firm in London, the manager com- 
plained bitterly of bad time-keepmg among the women, but the 
Welfare Worker said that the firm was "ridiculously soft" withthem. 
On the other hand, in some cases, as in that of the firm for which 
time-keeping figures were given, the responsibility for the matter 
has been handed over to especially competent people, with good 
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results. In firms in which men and women have always been 
employed so that they are treated more impartially, it is generally 
said that women are not such good time-keepers as men, because 
of their domestic duties. But, even here, much depends on the 
management: one large boot-making firm in Leeds, which has 
always employed both men and women, stated that there was no 
more difficulty with women than with men, since absolute 
punctuality was insisted on with both. 

2. Again, a great deal depends on the proportion of married 
women, or, more strictly, on the proportion of women who have 
others dependent on their care in case of accident or sickness, and 
on the number of those so dependent. The proportion of married 
women employed is, of course, far greater at present than in normal 
times; consequently it might be expected that general time-keeping 
records in war-time would compare unfavourably with those of 
peace-time. Employers frequently report that the married women 
break time most; but even here there are exceptions. Two 
employers, one in London and another in Leeds, stated that 
married women broke time less than unmarried ones, the fact of 
their families being dependent on them making them more anxious 
to keep their job. 

Finally, much was said by different employers with regard to 
the qualities shown by women. Little of real value emerges from 
their remarks on this subject. It is interesting to notice, however, 
that for the most part employers commend women for being more 
amenable than men, but complain of their lack of initiative. 
It is seldom that women ai-e encouraged to show initiative; when 
they are introduced in large numbers, they are generally wanted for 
repetition work in which initiative is not required. In other cases in 
which it would be useful, the manager frequently looks on the em- 
ployment of women as a temporary expedient, and adapts the work 
so as to dispense with initiative, instead of trying to develop it. 
Some employers declare that women display as much of this 
quality as men if only they are encouraged to show it; but they 
have been brought up with the idea that it is their business to 
obey orders, not to make suggestions. It is frequently stated that 
it is difficult to get women to accept responsibility, and several 
inquiries were made into this. Some employers stated that it was 
impossible to find women who had authority over others, and that 
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it was, therefore, always necessary to employ foremen. As in 
many industries it has long been customary to employ forewomen, 
and the employers find they answer much better than foremen, 
it is evidently not impossible to find women capable of holding 
such positions; yet there is no doubt that in many firms in which 
they have recently been introduced, they do not show much 
authority or responsibility. There is not enough evidence on the 
point for any general conclusion, but in the few cases inquired 
into it seemed that where women were promoted from repetition 
work in a firm to positions of responsibility, they were frequently 
unsuccessful; whereas if they were selected from outside, or if they 
had been doing work requiring judgment and thought within the 
firm, they did well. For instance, in one engineering firm, in which 
most of the work is repetitive and the labour has been drawn 
almost entirely from the immediate locality, there has been the 
greatest difficulty in finding enough women with the qualities 
requisite for forewomen. Only twelve are employed, but among 
them there are few who have proved capable. In another engineer- 
ing firm, situated in a more populous centre and with a greater 
choice of women, it was said that there had never been the slightest 
difficulty in finding women who could undertake responsibility: 
they were largely chosen from outside, but the work inside the 
firm was made less mechanical for the women than in the other, 
by moving them from one machine to another, so it was easier 
to discover if any of the employees of the firm showed themselves 
fit for such positions. 

It is frequently said that women are more conscientious than 
men, but this is by no means a universal statement. Some 
employers complain that women, since they look on their work 
only as an episode, because they expect to give it up when they 
marry, take it less seriously than men, and are more careless. 
Here, again, the distinction comes in between women with 
dependents and those who have none, and the different experience 
of employers in the matter may largely depend on the proportion 
of married women whom they employ. 

Training 
Technical institutes throughout the country continue the work 
of training women, and in many cases fairly elaborate plant is 
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being set up for the purpose, considerable Government grants 
being secured for training in engineering. The head of one such 
institute writes that the Ministry of Munitions gave their final 
approval of a scheme for setting up new instructional workshops 
on 1st January — 

The premises consist of two buildings, one of quite recent erection, 
each containing three floors, with complete intercommunication. The 
total floor space is 14,500 sq. ft. In the newer building there is the 
heavy machine shop, with a large equipment of capstan and turret 
lathes, grinders and millers, a suite of offices, and a fitting shop on 
the first floor, with the Hght machine shop, chiefly occupied by a large 
number of modern centre lathes as well as an up-to-date tool room 
on the floor above . . . the Training School is virtually a small but 
complete model factory. Moreover, it works factory hours and is 
organized like a productive works. 

The course may last from four to twelve weeks and subsistence 
allowances, varying from 15s. to 25s. a week, are paid to those 
taking it. Further — 

Arrangements can be made to take employees from a firm carrying 
out a change of work, so that the girls can be sent into training for the 
new operations until the firm is ready to employ them again. Sub- 
contracts can be placed with the school so as to train prospective 
employees on the identical job for which they will afterwards be 
required, and this has already been done by some firms in the city. 

In these workshops, women are trained on " sheet steel fitting 
for aeroplane parts, micrometer gauging; and operating various 
machines required for the production of aero engine components, 
parts of guns, shell fuses, gaines, etc.; tank mechanism and other 
munitions." Oxy-acetylene welding is also being taught in another 
building; and aeroplane woodwork, including propeller-shaping, 
wing and rib-making and aileron assembling, in a third. 

Disabled soldiers, as well as women, are being trained in these 
buildings, and they receive a subsistence allowance of 30s. a week 
in addition to their pension. The head of the institute evidently 
thought that all the buildings used for training in engineering 
would soon be devoted to the training of soldiers rather than of 
women. He thought the work more suitable for men, and also 
that they had the first claim. ^ 

Divergent opinions have been expressed about the value of the 
training given by the various technical institutes. The one 

» Mr. R. Barnett, Principal, Technical Institute, Leeds. 
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described above, by arranging the school on the lines of a factory, 

avoids the objection raised by some employers that women 

so trained are "unused to factory conditions and are usually 

discontented with the conditions and hours." 

When the women are put on to skilled work, the firm generally 

prefers to do the training within its own works; but where it is of 

a repetitive nature, recourse to the technical institute is common. 

The manager of a large motor works in London writes — 

The instruction the women have received has been at a school, and 
they are familiar with one or two operations in turning or milling, 

and, as the report on engineering in London states, by employing 
such women, the firms save themselves the trouble of training. 
The same report continues — 

In the majority of cases, the technical school training is eithe 
ignored or said to be a nuisance, the foremen much preferring to train 
the girls themselves. When the question of putting women into 
more skilled work in the tool room or fitting shop is under consideration, 
in practically every case girls have been chosen from those already 
employed to receive special training in the shop. 

The same report notes that employers anxious to seciue a more 
educated type of girl, often send to the technical school, because 
such girls can be found there, and not because of the training they 
receive. An employer in Leeds remarked that he had sent to the 
technical institute for a girl for a particular process, not because 
she would have learnt the process there, but because he wanted 
a good strong girl. Other instances are noted of the technical 
institutes being used as a kind of labour exchange. 

An interesting experiment was begun in February, 1917, in a 
great controlled establishment in Scotland. The head of the firm 
has organized and equipped an engineering factory for training 
women. The course is to last for three years, and the women are 
given lectures and theoretical training in addition to their practical 
work. The work is managed by women, a woman of university 
education being at the head of it. Since it is intended that the 
women who leave at the end of three years should be fully skilled 
engineers, whereas the ordinary training for an engineer lasts for 
six or seven years, an attempt is made to secure students who have 
had a good education and possess a knowledge of mechanics. 
The originator of the scheme is enthusiastic about it, and believes 
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that there is a great future for women as engineers. The Workshop 
Superintendent writes — 

Many of our students are doing remarkably good work and really 
know a great deal more about the theory of it than they themselves 
reahze, as is proved by the answers we get in our six monthly written 
examinations. . . . We have a few who, if we could spare them, 
could easily undertake responsible posts even now, but unless an urgent 
need arises for them, we prefer for then: sakes and for ours that they 
should remain with us at least three years. 

Examinations are held from time to time, and the students who 
pass them successfully are promoted to a higher grade and their 
wage is increased. They receive 20s. a week when they first 
arrive; at the end of six weeks they enter for an examination, 
by which it is decided whether it is worth while for them to con- 
tinue their training; and if they pass it successfully, they receive 
25s. a week. The payment rises gradually to £3 a week in the 
last year. 

By August, 1918, 150 girls were being trained in these works; 
and the chief question before them is whether when they become 
skilled engineers, openings will be given them to practise what 
they have learnt. 

Many courses have been instituted by the Ministry of Munitions 
or encouraged by them for training women in special skilled pro- 
cesses, such as gun-testing. Such courses will probably cease now 
the war is ended, but they may meanwhile have a great effect 
in showing the advanced work of which women are capable. 

Training for women as direct substitutes for men outside the 
place in which they work is for the most part confined to engineer- 
ing and agriculture, these being the two occupations in which it 
has seemed most necessary to obtain fresh supplies of labour. 
In other occupations, the training has generally taken place within 
the factory or workshop, and, as has been noted, this has often 
been preferred in engineering, even when opportunities for outside 
training occurred. There are some other attempts at such training, 
however. The training of women for the boot and shoe industry 
at Leeds has been suspended, as has been already noted, in favour 
of training discharged soldiers; but classes in " clicking" have been 
arranged by the Northampton Education Committee, and a number 
of women have been qualified for work in the clicking department. 

In some cities, definite training is being given by the municipal 
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authorities where women are replacing men in municipal services. 
In Glasgow, women are trained as switchboard attendants in 
electric power stations, and as tram drivers. In Liverpool and 
Manchester, there being a shortage of trained workers, women are 
being trained for gardening in the public parks and for similar 
occupations. 

This training of women by municipal authorities for municipal 
services is on much the same lines as the training of workers by 
any other employer. Such training is common. But in many 
instances the employer has no wish to train the women. He may 
have entered into an agreement to replace the women by men as 
soon as men are available; he may be working under pressure so 
great that it is impossible for him to devote any time to the 
training of unskilled workers; he may believe, and in some cases 
he is right, that the work is unsuitable for women. For any of 
these reasons he may not think it worth while to train women, but 
may prefer to subdivide the work, or keep the women on one pro- 
cess instead of moving them to another when they have mastered 
one. In the clothing trade, for instance, the employers have 
signed an agreement that — 

As soon as is practicable after the conclusion of the war they will 
revert to the conditions prevailing in their respective factories and 
workshops before the war in regard to men's emplo3anent. 

Employers in the clothing trade quote this agreement as a 
reason for keeping women on one process only, and it is no doubt 
responsible for a remark made in the report on the trade in London 
that " the majority of employers seem to prefer to keep the women 
unskilled, and there is not much special training given." But even 
where such agreements exist, much depends on the individual 
employer. Wherever women have replaced men in the boot and 
shoe industry, there are similar agreements, yet several employers 
have been found to take the greatest interest in training women 
in skilled processes. In engineering, the undertaking on the part 
of the Government that men shall be reinstated has not hindered 
many employers from training their female workers, and many of 
them speak with pride of their success in doing so. When this is 
the case, the training is generally given to very few women, and 
often in works in which the proportion of women to men is small. 
But it is sometimes attempted on a larger scale. In a firm in 
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Leeds, definite training within the works is given to acetylene 
welders and annealers. The sanie firm has a course of from three 
to six months' duration for oil can-makers, the girls being taught to 
fit and solder the whole of the oil can; the department for training 
girls in this way is constantly being enlarged. In engineering, 
however, there is a strong impression that, in spite of any under- 
taking made by the Government, the women have come to stay; 
and there is, therefore, a stronger incentive to the employers to 
train them. A sense of the impermanence of women workers 
because of their giving up their work when they marry has always 
been detrimental to their training, and when employers believe 
that agreements to replace women by men at the end of the war 
will take effect their sense of impermanence is deepened. 
Women and Trade Unions 

Perhaps the most noteworthy change relating to the position of 
women in industry since the issue of last year's report is to be 
found in the growing numbers and enthusiasm of women in trade 
unions. It is estimated by the Fabian Research Department that 
there were 465,000 women trade unionists at the end of 1916 and 
690,000 in the spring of 1918, an increase of 47 per cent, in a period 
of little over a year. The great activities of the women's union 
during the last eighteen months and the number of favourable 
awards secured are largely responsible for this increase in member- 
ship. This increase has been most noticeable in the great general 
unions which have for the most part been organizing women in the 
engineering trades: the membership of the National Federation of 
Women Workers is now^ 50,000, and the National Union of Genercd 
Workers has acquired 15,000 new female members during the past 
year. But there has been a startling increase in the numbers 
enrolled in industrial unions. The United Garment Workers' 
Union has 50,000 women members now, an increase of 30,000 on 
the numbers of a year ago; the Amalgamated Society of Tailors and 
Tailoresses has trebled its female membership; and the General 
Union of Textile Workers has added at least 20,000 women to its 
numbers, more than trebling its membership. Instances of the 
same kind can easily be multiplied. 

It is still said that women are unstable trade unionists, and are 
apt to drift in and out of the unions according as they do or do 

> September, 1918. 
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not expect to gain any immediate advantage from them. But the 
spirit of the trade union ofi&cials is much more hopeful than it was 
a year ago; they feel that the women have begun to recognize the 
value of organization. 

Among the many unions which admit women, it is rare to find 
any which confine their membership to skilled workers. But a 
special craft union for women only was organized by them two 
years ago: the Society of Women Welders. In one year the 
membership grew from 50 to 500, and by September, 1918, 630 
women had joined it. This Society has consistently put forward 
two principles — 

1. That all welding is, or should be, fully skilled work. 

2. That the rate of pay should be the same for men and women. 
It declares that no test can be made which wiU separate skilled 

from unskilled work in welding, and that, therefore, after a given 
probationary period all welders should, given that they have 
proved efficient, be reckoned as skilled, and that they should 
receive the full skilled rate. The Society has received much sup- 
port from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and its history 
will be worth following as that of a Society at present unique in 
forming a skilled union for women. 

In addition to the movements noted, there has been a decided 
increase in the number of women holding responsible posts in trade 
union organization in societies which have a mixed membership. 
This has been specially recorded by officials in the National Union 
of General Workers and by the Postal and Telegraph Clerks' 
Association. 

The massing of women together in numbers hitherto unknown; 
the spirit of independence following on the higher wages paid to 
them in the industries they have recently entered and, conse- 
quently, in turn, in which they were formerly employed; the closer 
contact forced upon them by their new work with men who are 
accustomed to rely on their unions to maintain their positions in 
industry, are beginning to have the influence that might be 
expected in developing women's interest in trade unionism and 
greatly increasing the membership of the different societies. 

Conditions of Women's Work 
Little need be added to what was reported last year on the 
subject of Welfare Supervision. Better conditions throughout are 
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the result of the insistence of Government departments on a certain 

level of decency and comfort. Miss Anderson, in the Report of 

the Chief Inspector of Factories, remarks on the " new demand 

for improved conditions in women's older occupations " — 

It is (she writes) not only in controlled and national factories that 
material advance has been made. The whole spirit of management 
has quickly changed in many factories and industries where no new 
welfare order runs and where State control of profits has not entered. 
New attempts are found to reduce hours as well as to introduce fore- 
women and specialized supervisors for women's labour, production, 
canteen, and welfare; carefully adjusted seats and benches; automatic 
delivery of material where practicable; cloak rooms and rest rooms. 
Even introduction of methods of fatigue measurement to secure future 
progress has been found in a Scottish factory. 

In some of the larger munition factories, the arrangements for 
the health and comfort of the workers are little short of magni- 
ficent. In one which in the spring of 1917 had no welfare arrange- 
ments, and which was visited in the spring of 1918, there were 
found to be not only adequate and excellent ambulance and rest- 
rooms, and a good canteen, but a large dancing room. Canteens 
have sprung up as if by magic, and much thought is put into the 
provision of suitable and sustaining food. Other firms not work- 
ing for the Government, and not under Government control, 
emulate these arrangements. 

A few points may be noted as having become matters of special 
attention in 1917 — 

1. The question of hours, referred to by Miss Anderson in the 
passage quoted above. For some time the relation betweeii length 
of hours and fatigue, and between length of hours and output, has 
been the object of investigation by certain scientists and by those 
responsible for the management of a few exceptional firms. It is 
now becoming a matter of special attention within many firms. 
In two firms in Yorkshire visited within a few days of each other, 
it was found that the supervisors had been collecting facts on the 
subject, the one with a view to convincing the employer that 
certain long hoin-s reduced the output of girls under 18; the other to 
prove that in a shop run on the eight-hour shift, output was greater, 
time-keeping better, and the time which the girls remained with the 
firm longer than in the shops which were on twelve-hour shifts. 

2. The question of pre-natal welfare is being seriously con- 
sidered. This has naturally arisen in view of the numbers of 

3— (1408c) 
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married women now employed especially in munition works. 
Arrangements have been reported by which women who are about 
to become mothers are, if they choose, put on to especially light 
work, in the last month or two with sewing work only, and are 
provided with milk and good meals, in addition to a minimum 
time-wage. For five months before their confinement they are 
not allowed to work at night. Such arrangements are rare, and 
the end of the war and a return to normal conditions may make 
them unnecessary, but so long as married women are employed, 
they are important. 

' 3. Welfare outside the factory, or city welfare, providing for 
good means of transit, for lodging or hostel accommodation, for 
clubs and recreation rooms, is also developing. Extra-mural 
welfare officers have been appointed by the Ministry of Munitions 
to work in various centres, and the movements which they are 
helping to inaugurate should permanently make factory life less 
difiicult for women. 

4. The Association of Welfare Workers formed in August, 1917, 
has a membership of many hundred workers. The members bear 
witness to the widespread efforts to improve factory conditions. 
The Association is vigorous. It insists on the need for fully- 
trained and qualified workers, and is trying to solve the problem 
of the relations between employers, welfare workers, and trade unions. 

Sources of Female Labour 

Inquiries have been made into — 

1. The proportion of married women employed. 

2. The previous occupations of women recently engaged. 

3. The extent to which women have been brought into a 
neighbourhood for factory work. 

The answer to all these questions varies with the locality. Few 
accurate returns have been received, and those that are given are 
merely illustrative of certain tendencies and cannot be taken as 
authoritative evidence. 

1. The proportion of married women employed is everywhere 
on the increase. It is greatest in firms in which no women have 
been employed before; where they have always been employed, 
those replacing men are often taken from among the former em- 
ployees who did not consist of married women to any great extent. 
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Some firms give a definite preference to soldiers' wives; many 
give it to the wives of their employees. 

Married women have been introduced into firms in which only 
single women were employed before, to do work formerly done by 
women as well as that usually done by men. Two firms which, 
as a matter of principle, had always declined to employ married 
women, report that they have been obliged to engage some because 
of the shortage of labour. 

As time goes on, the proportion of married women increases. 
It is found to be higher in firms which have added largely to 
the numbers of their women employees in the last twelve months 
than in those in which the numbers have been stationary or 
declining. 

In four engineering firms in Leeds, employing altogether 3,463 
women, 1,530 {i.e., 44 per cent.) are married. All of these women 
have been introduced since the beginning of the war; but in one 
in which only 36 per cent, are married, the numbers have declined 
by 32 per cent, during the last year, and in another in which 
55 per cent, are married, the numbers have gone up by 54 per cent. 
These proportions are high for Leeds, as it is not customary for 
married women to be employed in industry. According to the 
Census of 1911, only 15 per cent, of the occupied women were 
married. 

A firm in Coventry reports that at the beginning of the war 
almost all the girls engaged were single; now they are chiefly 
soldiers' wives. 

Throughout the country a proportion of from 40-60 per cent, 
of married women among those newly employed is common. 
In one engineering firm in London, as many as 90 per cent, of the 
women are married. Reports from Liverpool relating to a number 
of miscellaneous trades gives the proportion as being as low as 
5 or 6 per cent, in some cases, or state that very few married 
women are employed; but a munition works giving preference to 
soldiers' wives, states that 70 per cent, of the 1,400 women engaged 
since the beginning of the war are married.. In Glasgow, the pro- 
portion of married women employed is low as compared with other 
great centres. Only one firm giving information on the subject 
had as many as 60 per cent, of its women married; several report 
that not more than 20 and 30 per cent, are married. 
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2. Figures published by the Board of Trade, giving an 
analysis of pre-war occupations of women and girls to whom 
unemployment books were issued under the National Insurance 
(Part II) (Munition Workers) Act, 1916, are given below. They 
only relate to a period up to 13th January, 1917; but give indica- 
tions of tendencies which are likely to continue, and are the only 
authoritative information which can be secured for any laige 
number of women. 

These figures show that the largest number of recruits come from 
household duties and those formerly unoccupied, a section which 
comprises married women and girls who have only just left school, 
and therefore gives little clue to the number who may wish to 
remain in the new occupations. Domestic service furnishes large 
numbers also. It will be seen that the clothing trades, while 
giving 39,793 recruits to others, only received 33,122 from them. 







PRE-WAR OCCUPATIONS 

1, Numbers 






Present 
Occupation. 


Same 
Occupa- 
tion. 


Household 
Duties and 
previously 
unoccupied 


Textile 
Trades. 


Clothing 
Tirades. 


Other In- 
dustries. 


Domestic 
Sarvicc. 


Other non- 
industrial 
Occupa- 
tions. 


Total 
stated and 
classifi<:<I. 


Metal Trade 
Chemical „ 
Textile 
Clothing „ 
Wood 

Leather „ 
Rubber „ 
Other „ 


53,249 
14,634 
6,378 
38,256 
4,439 
7,682 
7,879 
4,003 


18,927 
52,407 
4,730 
9,334 
3,764 
2,179 
4,055 
3,115 


3,408 

6,225 

1,377 

1,000 

783 

695 

1,119 

400 


4,635 
17,941 
3,695 
8,430 
1,490 
1,372 
1,561 
669 


12,458 
20,879 
2,320 
5,745 
2,626 
1,782 
2,104 
1,233 


12,502 
44,438 
2,531 
4,970 
3,950 
1,311 
2,393 
1,897 


5,449 
17,079 
1,054 
3,643 
1,196 

822 
1,030 

875 


110,628 
173,609 
22,085 
71,778 
18,248 
15,843 
20,159 
12,192 


Total 


136,538 


98,511 


15,008 


39,793 


49,147 


73,992 


31,148 


444,137 



2. Percentage Drawn From Each Occupation. 
30'7 I 22-2 3-4 9-0 IM 16-6 



That a large proportion of the women newly engaged come from 
household duties and those previously unoccupied, and from 
domestic service, seems to be borne out by accounts from many 
different places. But the extent to which they are drawn from 
other industries naturally varies considerably with the main 
industries of any particular locality. And in places in which few 
domestic servants have been employed, the proportion drawn from 
among them is correspondingly small. 

In old-established firms in which few alterations had been made, 
most of the women come from other factories, unless they are the 
wives of former employees. 
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In Leeds, an engineering firm employing over 500 women gives the 

following figures relating to the pre-war occupations of its workers — 

At home and previously unoccupied . . .28% 
MiU-hands (Textile) 28% 

B:otTlhoe^2oih°'-l Clothing . . . 16% 

Domestic Service ...... 14% 

Printing Trade 6% 

Tobacco Trade 3% 

Other Occupations ...... 5% 

It is reported from London that in the firms visited in which 
women were newly employed in the engineering trade, the source 
from which the women were di'awn varied according to the type 
of firm. In new, up-to-date shops, the girls were largely drawn 
from the technical schools; most of them had not been in factories 
at all before, and many had been unoccupied. 

Another firm employing over 2,000 women, and also engaged on 
engineering work in Leeds, reports that the women employed who 
were not previously unoccupied were weavers, tailoresses, or 
domestic servants; the order in which they are mentioned coincides 
with that given for the first firm. This firm also notes that 50 
per cent, of the women have been employed in the same works for 
over two years. It will be noted that in Leeds, situated in the 
midst of a great textile district, and itself the centre of a great 
clothing industry, the percentage of women drawn from the textile 
and clothing industries tends to be high as compared with the 
general list given above; and that domestic service is not nearly 
so important a recruiting ground as it is in other districts, the 
proportion of women so employed in Leeds having always been 
small. According to the Census of 1911, 22 per cent, of the 
occupied women in Leeds were engaged in the tailoring and 13 
per cent, in the textile trades, only 11 per cent, being in indoor 
domestic service, the corresponding figures for the country as a 
whole being 2 per cent, in the tailoring, 13 per cent, inihe textile 
trades, and 26 per cent, in indoor domestic service. The large 
proportion of women in Leeds formerly engaged in the textile 
industry is due not to its prevalence in Leeds, but in the sur- 
rounding districts, whence a number of female workers come into 
Leeds by tram. The industrial region round Leeds is almost 
entirely devoted to the production of woollen and worsted 
goods. 
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In industries other than engineering in Leeds, women who are 
replacing men are largely drawn from other branches of the same 
trade. In the tailoring trade, women who are put in the cutting 
department are generally selected from the machinists; in the 
woollen trade the women put on to new processes are taken from 
old ones. A worsted spinning firm reports that all the women 
engaged as overlookers had been machine-minders in the same 
department; in the printing trade, again, the women are shifted 
from one process to another. The only industry in which women 
have been formerly employed in large numbers, in which this does 
not hold good, appears to be the boot and shoe trade, though it 
is more general there than it was a year ago. 

In Liverpool the variety of industries from which women are 
drawn appears to be very great. The proportion of women engaged 
in paid occupations in Liverpool was low before the war compared 
with that, of other large cities, being 247 per 1,000 as compared 
with 324 for England and Wales as a whole, 381 for London, and 
371 for Leeds. Further, it had no preponderating occupation for 
women except indoor domestic service, in which 21 per cent, of 
its occupied women were engaged, 12 per cent, more being engaged 
in other forms of domestic work. Consequently, while the women 
employed on new work were often previously unoccupied or in 
service, the occupations from which they are otherwise drawn are 
amazingly varied. A report was sent of the former occupations 
of twenty women placed by the S. and S.F.A., which, though it 
does not relate to women replacing men, is characteristic of those 
who do. Five had been unoccupied, 3 had been in service; the 
remaining 12 had been: 1 in a tobacco factory, 1 in a showroom, 
1 in a gas works, 1 in a biscuit, another in a firelighter factory; 
1 in a confectioner's shop, 1 had been a tent-maker, another a box- 
maker, 2Jiad worked in flour mills, and the others in " factories " 
— the precise nature of the work not being specified. As might 
be expected, firms reporting on this point, if they do not say 
that the women replacing men were unoccupied or soldiers' wives, 
or in domestic service, merely state that they are " factory girls." 
One shipbuilding firm which was employing women in the timber 
yard, said the women employed were of the "bag and basket- 
making type." Of those replacing men on lighter work, it was 
said that they came from " every source," from " every grade of 
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society"; and one munition works employing 1,400 women, and 
referring to those employed on the lighter kinds of work, said that 
many were dressmakers and shop girls, and some domestic servants. 
Both this firm, and an oil and seed-crushing firm in Liverpool, 
reported adversely on domestic servants, saying they were undis- 
ciplined and did not stay long; on the other hand, in a flour mill 
in which ninety women, most of them drawn from domestic ser- 
vice, had been engaged since the beginning of the war, the work 
was said to be satisfactory. 

In Glasgow, the only other city from which any information on 
this subject was obtained, it is reported that many of the women 
were previously unemployed. A boot and shoe factory employing 
290 women (only 128 having been employed before the war) states 
that the majority of women newly engaged had no occupation 
before the war. An iron and steel works reports that 25 per cent, 
of the 300 or 400 women newly engaged were formerly unemployed; 
one engineering firm employing 412 women states that 21-6 per 
cent, were unoccupied; and another employing 77 women that, in 
1915, 50 per cent, were unoccupied, but that the women engaged 
now have generally shifted from other work. Of the women 
previously occupied, many come from domestic service; others have 
been weavers, machinists, tailoresses, shop-girls, and waitresses. 

3. In most of the districts investigated, the labour was drawn 
from the locality; this might be expected in large industrial dis- 
tricts where much local labour is available. Imported labour is 
necessarily employed when great works are erected in unpopulated 
districts; it is often employed in comparatively small centres which 
have suddenly become of great industrial importance because of 
war demands, or which are situated close to greater centres of 
industry which have drained their available resources. For 
instance, it was found that two great worsted spinning mills in a 
small town close to Leeds were relying largely on imported labour; 
the girls, many of them very young, were in lodgings or in two 
hostels taken for the purpose of accommodating them. There had 
for a long time been a difficulty in getting a sufficiently large sup- 
ply of local labour, and the war had increased it. Several of the 
girls came from Ireland. 

In Coventry, most of the labour newly employed is imported. 
The immense expansion of munition work created a demand for 
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many more workers than could be drawn from the neighbourhood, 
and has had to be satisfied from outside. 

In Glasgow, a certain amount of labour has been imported. 
A dye works employing 400 women reports that the bulk come 
from outside; and an iron and steel works employing between 300 
and 400 workers states that 20 per cent, are imported from Ireland. 
But the other firms investigated in Glasgow, and all those in 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, drew their workers 
from the immediate neighbourhood (i.e., from within the reach 
of the tramway system). 



II. Engineering and Metal Trades 

EXTENT AND NATURE OF SUBSTITUTION 

The replacement of men by women in engineering is increasingly 
dif&cult to trace, because of (1) the large amount of additional 
work undertaken owing to the war demand; (2) the continual 
readjustment of processes and progress of dilution. In large 
munition works it is often impossible to calculate the amount 
of substitution; it has been proved in such works (a) that it is 
possible to run them with a large percentage of female employees; 
(6) that it is possible to employ women on processes which had 
formerly been undertaken only by the trained male engineer; 
but it cannot be shown that individual women are replacing 
individual men, because either the work was not done at all or 
not done on anything like so large a scale before the war. 

In smaller works, where the character of the industry has not 
been greatly changed, substitution is more direct and more nearly 
complete. Women ai-e to be found taking the place of men on 
work done by men before the war. In many cases, such work is 
highly skUled; there has been no alteration of processes, and the 
skilled workman who was in attendance in earlier days to set the 
tools, etc., is now often dispensed with, the woman undertaking 
the whole of the responsibility for her machine. Even in such 
cases, however, it must be noted that the woman is not as fully 
equipped or so valuable to the employer as the man she replaces, 
since, being without his training, she cannot be put on to a fresh 
machine without having to learn something that is new to her. 
In short, women frequently replace skilled men directly and com- 
pletely on particular processes, but they have not at present had 
time or opportunity to acquire the training which would enable 
them fully to replace skilled engineers. Consequently, during the 
war, there has been a tendency towards standardization, not only 
in munition works where the great demand has naturally given rise 
to it, but also in other engineering works, when lack of adapt- 
ability on the part of the semi-skilled workers (both male and 
female) has forced the firm to produce a standardized article 
instead of a variety of goods. 

33 
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In July, 1914, it is estimated that 9 per cent, of the workpeople 
engaged in the engineering and metal trades were women; in April, 
1918, 23 per cent, were women. The total number of women engaged 
in these trades increased from 170,000 in July, 1914, to 555,000 
in April, 1918; the number of men employed increased during 
the same period from 1,634,000 to 1,849,000. 

In London it is estimated that the total number of women 
employed in the metal and engineering trades increased from 
18,000 in July, 1914, to roughly 57,000 in April, 1918; the number 
of men employed having increased from about 122,000 to 130,000. 
It wiU be seen that the proportion of females to total employees 
has increased from about 13 per cent, to about 30 per cent. It 
may be noted that out of the increase of 47,000 in the total numbers 
employed 39,000 (or 83 per cent.) are women. This illustrates the 
very great extent to which women have been taken on for additional 
rather than for substitutional work. 

A more detailed investigation of eleven firms was carried out in 
London; only three of these employed women before the war, and 
these employed only thirty between them; over 9,000 women are 
now employed, the proportion of female to total employees being 
as high as 76 per cent, in a general engineering works and 66 per 
cent, in a motor works. 

In few cases was the substitution of women for men found to be 
direct or complete, though there were instances of women directly 
replacing boys or apprentices. For the most part, the women 
were replacing semi-skilled men and doing repetition work. 

(A) Processes in Light Work. On light work the most general pro- 
cesses on which women were found were: Rough boring, parting off, 
drilling, gauge-tm-ning, milling, tapping, filing, assembling, screw- 
ing, pressing, etc. In this work, women have completely taken the 
place of semi-skilled men in firms in which " scientific manage- 
ment " was far advanced before the introduction of women; in 
other firms, the employment of women has drawn the attention 
of the employers to scientific methods, and the general engineer 
has been replaced by one or two highly skilled men and an army 
of semi-skilled workers. The introduction of women has hastened 
and extended the use of methods which were being increasingly 
employed before the war; it has led to — 

(1) Standardization of Products. For example, it was stated in a 
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large motor works that " ten types of car have been reduced to 
one, otherwise so much substitution would have been impossible." 

(2) Perfection of Machinery. The use of jigs and " fool-proof " 
machinery has been greatly increased. This accompanies 
standardization and is part of 

(3) Simplification of Process. The most satisfactory report on 
the use of women's labour came from a firm employing 5,000 
women on fuses and nothing else, so that an immense simplification 
of processes had been possible. 

(B) Processes in Heavy Work. The same developments were 
found in heavy work, chiefly in two shell factories where women 
make 6-in. shells, turning out 59-lb. shells quite efficiently in one 
case. Women in such factories do every part of the work, 
including the heavy boring; but a man " lifter " is employed. 

Two-thirds of the firms written to, engaged on heavy work, 
replied that " no substitution had taken place owing to the heavy 
nature of the work." 

(C) Substitution in General Engineering. Where contracts cu^e of 
a constantly varying nature, no readjustment of process can make 
up for the loss of the skilled engineer. Standardization is impos- 
sible unless the firm changes its character. Almost without excep- 
tion, firms of general engineers replied: " No women are employed 
here, as general turners only are of any use." 

In one of these firms, however, the manager admitted that he 
was employing discharged soldiers on light jobs, although it was 
four months before they were of any use to him; in another it was 
said that it was rather the small number of employees (50 men) 
which rendered the necessary change unprofitable than the actual 
nature of the work. The position was summarized by the manager 
of a " General Engineering Works " in the S.E. district — 

Our works are much too small to be of any use to you. . . One 
of the officials of the Ministry of Munitions came to the conclusion that 
as our work is of such a varying and general nature, it would be useless 
to try and substitute women. . . No doubt girl labour would be 
suitable, provided the girls were apprenticed to the trade and, spent 
some time learning it. 

One or two cases of general work done entirely by women were 
met with, notably that of a " general welder " to a shop containing 
470 employees; her work included cast-iron repairs. 
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Sheffield 

In Sheffield it has always been customary to employ a large 
number of women in the metal trades. According to the Census 
of 1911, 18 per cent, of the occupied women were working in these 
trades, which employed a larger number of women than any other 
occupation, except that of domestic service. 

For the purpose of the inquiry, it was found convenient to con- 
sider the typical industries of Sheffield in two main groups, the 
heavier and the lighter metal trades respectively The first of 
these includes the iron and steel, the engineering, and the muni- 
tions industries; and in this group in which the normal business is 
a large joint stock concern, integration of processes has been car- 
ried to such an extent as to render separate treatment of the 
associated industries practically impossible: the typical firm is con- 
cerned with two or three distinct industries. In the second group 
of lighter metal trades are included firms manufacturing cutlery, 
edge tools, files, and silver and white metal ware; and here again, 
although the representative business is small, the boundaries of 
the firm often cut across those of the industry, and it is not always 
possible to determine what number of workers in a firm belong to 
a particular industry. 

In Table "A," compiled from the Census, is shown the dis- 
tribution of labour, male and female, between these two groups 
in 1911. 

1. The Heavy Metal Trades 

Before the war, the employment of women in the iron, steel, 
engineering, and munitions industries in the Sheffield area was 
negligible: according to the figures in Table " A," the proportion 
of men to women was 219 : 1. The next table (Table " B ") indi- 
cates the change wrought by war conditions in this respect. It is 
based on returns obtained for the purpose of this inquiry from 
ten firms of varying sizes, but all, it is believed, typical of this 
group of trades. In order to ascertain the value of the sample, 
the firms were asked to state the approximate numbers of men and 
women employed by them immediately before the outbreak of 
war, as well as the corresponding numbers for June, 1918. {See 
tables on the following page.) 

Since the industries in this group in Sheffield employed less than 
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TABLE " A " 

Numbers Employed in Sheffield in Certain Metal 
Trades, According to the Census, 1911 
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Occupation, 


Numbers occupied. 




Male. 


Female. 


Iron, Steel, etc. Manufacture .... 
General Engineering and Machine Making . 
Electrical Apparatus ..... 


20,158 

13,439 

976 


25 

128 

5 


Total for " Heavy " Group .... 


34,573 


158 


Tool Makers 

File Makers 

Saw Makers ....... 

Cutters; Scissors Makers ..... 

Wire Drawers, Makers, Workers, Weavers . 
White Metal, Plated- ware Manfrs., Pewterers 
Precious Metals, Jewels, Watches, Instruments, 
and Games ....... 

Others 


4,485 
3,651 
1,243 
12,049 
1,222 
5,546 

1,037 
2,577 


372 
1,190 

202 

2,692 

51 

4,201 

363 
369 


Total for " Light " Group .... 


31,810 


9,440 


Total for All Metal Industries . 


66,383. 


9,598 









TABLE " B " 



Ten Firms. 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



Number of workers employed, 1914 . 
„ June, 1918 



23,540 
37,603 



97 
4,388 



23,637 
41,991 



35,000 workers in 1911, and probably not many more in the early 
part of 1914, it is clear that the ten firms represented a substantial 
proportion of the workers; and the figures may be safely taken as 
an indication of the effect of the war upon the heavy industries of 
the city. During the four years, the labour power of the ten fiirms 
has increased by 78 per cent.; and whereas in 1914 the proportion 
of men to women was 243 : 1, in 1918 it was less than 9 : 1. Of 
the 4,388 women employed in 1918, 3,096 were, according to the 
firms, directly replacing men. It should, however, be stated that 
3,620 of the women were employed by three large munitions firms 
alone, and the men replaced had themselves been dilutees 
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Processes. There is probably no important type of war gear, 
offensive or defensive, that is not made in Sheffield, and it is 
probable that there is no form of munition manufacture that 
women do not now adorn. The majority are, of course, engaged 
on shell work ; and it is worthy of note that they have gradually 
advanced from the lighter to the heavier shell which in the early 
stages of the war was worked by men. In this evolution the 
women have been greatly assisted by the growing differentiation 
of processes, and by the introduction of auxiliary machinery, such 
as pneumatic hoists. A recent innovation at one works has been 
the employment of women on the shell press, a process which 
demands exceptional strength and skill under conditions of 
temperature which one would imagine to be quite unsuited to 
women. Women and girls are also engaged in munition works as 
crane drivers, core makers, armature- winders, fitters, brick- 
dressers, labourers, electric sub-station attendants, as well as in 
offices, stores, canteens, and lavatories. 

In the steel industry, women are returned as employed in steel 
sorting, value examining, turning defects from blooms, as brick- 
layers' labourers, as foundry labourers, and as window-cleaners; 
but the general impression given by employers is that most of the 
work is too heavy for women, and that there are rigid limits to the 
possibility of substitution in the industry. Three firms concerned 
only with the manufacture of steel, employed between them, 
before the war, 3,958 men and no women; in June, 1918, the same 
firms found employment for 6,195 men and 147 women. Another 
well-known firm of steel-makers, in reply to the inquiry, stated 
that no women were employed in their works. It is evident that 
the expansion of the industry necessitated by the war has been 
carried out almost entirely by male labour, and that women are 
used only for subsidiary and almost incidental services. 

In no case in this group of industries were women found taking 
the place of managers or foremen, although in certain works they 
are employed as charge-hands: an of&cial of one works which had 
experimented with forewomen, gave it as his opinion that " women 
are useless except under male supervision; women wiU not be 
' bossed ' by other women." 

It may be said, on the whole, that a considerable influx of women 
has taken place into the raanv trades of Shefi&eld; but of direct 
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substitution of men by women in processes carried on before the war, 
there is little evidence, and only a very small proportion of the 
women now employed can be regarded as skilled workers. 



2. The Lighter Metal Trades 

In this group, inquiries were made into the cutlery industry in 
the wider sense, including the manufacture of knives, forks, razors, 
scissors, scjrthes, files, saws, and edge-tools, as well as into the 
silver trades (which also include workers in Britannia metal, 
nickel sUver, pewter, etc.). 

According to the Census, there were engaged in this group, 
31,810 men and 9,440 women in 1911, or 3-4 men to every woman 
employed. Detailed returns similar to those presented for the 
heavy trades in Table " B " were obtained from ten representative 
firms in the lighter trades. A summary of these is presented in 
Table " C "— 



TABLE " 


C" 






Ten Firms. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Number of workers employed, 1914 

June 1918 


4,325 
2,211 


1,504 
1,277 


5,829 
3,488 



In Table " B " relating to the heavy trades, the most striking 
feature was the expansion, equivalent to 78 per cent, in the 
number of employees; in Table " C," on the other hand, there is 
exhibited a contraction of approximately 40 per cent. It should, 
however, be observed that Table " C" gives a far less satisfactory 
sample of the group than Table " B." This was inevitable owing 
to the nature of the economic organization of the industry. In the 
heavier group, a few large firms employ the great majority of the 
workers: in the cutlery trade, the typical size of business is small, 
and not more than 65 per cent, of the workers are employed in 
factories of any size. The remainder carry on their trade as 
"little masters," usually renting power and employing a few 
helpers, or as out-workers in small workshops without power. 
It is difficult to speak with assurance of the conditions prevailing 
in an industry where concentration is so limited; but it is believed 
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that the figures in Table " C," relating as they do to the larger 
businesses, are representative of the industry generally. 

The shrinkage in the personnel of the trades here considered is 
due, in the main, not to a fall in demand for the goods produced, 
but to the drain of the Army and the superior attractions of the 
well-paid munition works in Sheffield. For our present purpose, 
however, the point of interest is that, whereas a contraction of 
49 per cent, of the male employees took place during the war, 
the corresponding percentage contraction for women was only 15. 
In the ten firms there were, in 1914, 2-9 men to every woman; 
in June, 1918, the proportion was only 1-7:1. Notwithstanding 
this fact, there is again little evidence of direct substitution of men 
by women in the trades under consideration: only about 100 of the 
1,277 women and girls recorded in Table " C " were returned as 
having taken the place of men workers. 

Processes. In the cutlery industry there are three principal 
groups of workers: forgers, grinders, and cutters or hafters. As 
far as can be ascertained, no women are engaged in forging; hand- 
grinding is also almost entirely confined to men, but the introduc- 
tion of machine grinding, particularly of razors and forks, within 
recent years has provided employment for an increasing number 
of women. But it is in the hafting and later processes that the 
bulk of the women are engaged, though even here the type of work 
done is strictly bounded by trade union rules and also, perhaps, 
by the conservatism of employers. Women are employed in 
buffing and glazing table-blades and forks, and in the preparation 
of materials for the male hafter. In these processes they are 
employed either by a little master in a tenement factory or by a 
male team-master in a larger works; but in both cases, whether in 
the table- or spring-knife trade, the actual hafting or putting 
together of the parts is done by men. 

One recent development resulting from the war, merits special 
attention. The demand of the troops for cutlery has greatly 
extended the production of solid-handled knives and forks, which 
are stamped out from blanks in one piece, and which accordingly 
do not go through the ordinary processes of hafting. Before the 
war, this type of cutlery was produced on a small scale for cheaper 
commercial purposes; but at the time of writing there were, approx- 
imately, 500 women and girls engaged on its manufacture for use 
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in the Army. When they come from the forge, the knives and 
forks have to be dressed or buffed with emery in order to remove 
the scale of iron-oxide with which they are coated. The process 
is somewhat dirty, but a far more serious matter is the high inci- 
dence of lung troubles due to the constant inhaling by the girls 
of the particles of emery and, iron-oxide in the atmosphere. Many 
of the workers and union officials hold strong views on this matter: 
the greater speed of production and cheapness of manufacture are, 
no doubt, important considerations at the present time, but the 
price paid in human lives seems a high one; and unless preventive 
measures can be taken against the spread of the disease, common 
humanity would demand that the production of this ware should 
cease when peace returns. 

Another development which has extended somewhat the field 
of women's work has resulted from the introduction of the now 
well-known " stainless " or " rustless " steel. The blades made 
from this material are ground not by hand but by machine, and 
the grinding is largely done by women. 

In the file-making industry, women take no part in forging or 
grinding, apparently; but the cutting of the lighter files, whether 
by hand or machine, has long been carried out by women; and 
the later process of dressing or sand-blasting the file has always 
been regarded as women's work. File-making is a very widely 
dispersed industry, ^ and it has not been possible to obtain definite 
information; but the extent of substitution is probably small. 

In the silver and allied trades before the war, approximately 
5,000 men and 5,000 women were employed. In July, 1918, 
according to figures supplied by the President of the Master Silver- 
smiths' Association, the number of men was 2,380 and of women 
1,741. The contraction is no doubt due mainly to the attractive 
force of the munition industries, and it is interesting to notice that 
a somewhat higher proportion of women than of men have left the 
trade during the course of the war : according to the Census figures 
the proportion of men to women was 1-3 : 1 in 1911; in July, 1918, 
it was 1-4:1. Evidently there has been little, if any, substitu- 
tion in this industry. The main processes on which women are 
engaged are buffing, burnishing, and lighter subsidiary work. 

1 There were in 1900 no fewer than 546 little shops where hand file-cutting 
was carried on in Sheffield. Vide Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades, p. 200, foot-note. 

4— (1408c) 
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In no case, except in the silver trade, were women found acting 
as foremen. Here, as in the cutlery manufactures, it is customary 
for women to work in teams; and the head of a team is often a 
woman. 

It appears that in the lighter trades in Sheffield, although the 
war has altered the proportions of male and female labour in the 
cutlery trade, it has had no such effect in the silver trades; and 
even in the cutlery trade there has not been any extensive direct 
substitution of men by women. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of new products like the stainless steel cutlery, and the solid- 
handled ware, has greatly extended processes on which women 
were engaged in small numbers before the war; and in the hafting 
of both table- and spring-knives, the preparatory processes have 
largely been taken over by women. The war has substituted a 
demand for large numbers of articles of a few standard designs in 
place of the more varied demands of pre-war days; and this stand- 
ardization of product is strengthening the tendency — ^weakly 
operative before the war — ^towards machine methods and factory 
production. It is in the larger factories and on machine processes 
that women are most extensively employed, and indirect substitu- 
tion has thus taken place to a Considerable extent. That substitu- 
tion, both direct and indirect, is not more general is probably due 
to the conservatism of both employers and workers, and to the 
opposition of many of the craft unions. If the war had continued 
much longer, the further call for men might have broken down this 
opposition and forced an extended use of women's labour upon the 
industry; for, whereas it is improbable that women will ever engage 
in forging and grinding— other than machine-grinding of lighter 
goods — ^there would appear to be no reason, apart from present 
lack of training, why they should not take a greater share in the 
making-up and hafting of pen- and pocket-knives in particular, 
instead of, as at present, merely assisting men. Similarly in the 
silver trades, where women are now doing little beyond buffing 
and burnishing, it ought not to be impossible for their operations 
to extend to such processes as chasing, engraving, and mounting. 

As the lighter industries of Sheffield suffer metamorphosis from 
the domestic system to the factory system of industry, it appears 
probable that they will absorb women workers in increasing 
numbers. That metamorphosis has been taking place slowly and 
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painfully for many years, but in this, as in other spheres, the war 
has speeded progress. It appears probable that new fields of 
activity, far more suited to the constitution of women than are 
the steel and allied industries, will be opened up after the war 
in the reconstituted cutlery and silver trades. 

Leeds 

In Leeds, the total numbers of women employed in the metal 
and chemical trades are estimated to be as follows — 

TABLE "A" 
Women Employed in Metal and Chemical Trades in Leeds 





July, 1914. 


Jan., 1918. 


Apr., 1918. 


Number of Women employed in — 

(a) Private Firms .... 
(6) National Shell, Projectile, and 
Filling Factories . 


3,500 
None 


10,900 
11,700 


9,400 ' 
, 10,400 


Totals .... 


3,500 


22,600 


19,800 






1 



It will be noted that from January to April there was a decided 
decrease in the number of women employed. This was largely 
due to the decline in chemical rather than metal works. At the 
same time, inquiries showed that in several engineering works the 
number of women employed had been reduced. In some cases 
this was due to an alteration in the nature of the work done — for 
example, a firm which a year ago had been employing 100 women 
in the making of copper bands, had given up the work which was 
foreign to it and had reverted to locomotive-making, work on 
which the men strongly objected to the employment of women. 
In other cases, the numbers of women had been diminished because 
of the wages insisted on by the Ministry of Munitions; two employers 
said it had become more economical to employ boys. 

In several of the works visited, the employment of women had 
not varied since the preceding year. In one factory in which this 
was the case, the manager said frankly that the women were only 
taken on to satisfy the Ministry of Munitions and to enable the 
firm to employ more men. 

There is little to add to the report published last year with 
regard to women engaged in engineering. A special effort was 
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made to find instances of women engaged as charge hands or fore- 
women, and of women doing especially heavy or highly skilled 
work. The following facts were elicited — 

1. In several firms, attempts have been made to employ fore- 
women. But these women are not generally acting as substitutes, 
as they are employed in shops in which no women were working 
before, and the work is new. In one works employing over 500 
women and girls, three forewomen are employed; in another larger 
factory, twelve forewomen have been engaged: but in neither case 
had any women been employed before the war. 

2. A good many attempts have been made during the last twelve 
months to put women on to work formerly considered too heavy 
or unsuitable for them; e.g., in one firm employing 3,794 workers, 
of whom over 2,000 are women, it was noted that since May, 1917, 
258 women had been newly employed as labourers and 34 as 
furnace tenders. In several firms it was reported that women 
were now being employed as crane operators, special clothing being 
designed and supplied for the purpose. 

Several instances were found of adaptation of plant to make it 
possible for the women to manage the heavy work. In the works 
quoted above, in which women are now doing labouring work and 
tending furnaces, the boxes in which the cartridge cases are placed 
have been made smaller, so that women can lift them; those that 
the men handle contain 7,000, while the boxes lifted by the women 
hold only 5,000. Further, the furnaces which the women tend 
have been specially built, so that they can be managed by women. 
In another works, various devices had been resorted to, to enable 
the women to do heavy machine-work; for instance, a woman 
working a spade-cutting machine had been supplied with a special 
arrangement for getting the shell-head away from the machine, 
the hammer and chisel formerly used by a male worker for the 
purpose being too heavy for her. 

3. An increasing number of women have undertaken skilled 
work, though the numbers are still small. The chief " skilled " 
occupations on which they are engaged are tool-setting and tool- 
making, acetylene welding, and various processes in brass work. 
One firm of engine and tool-makers was visited, in which there is 
no repetition work, and where a small number of women have been 
taken on among about 300 men. They are employed for the most 
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paxt on work generally done by boys; but, even so, each worker 
produces goods of different sizes and shapes from the machine she 
controls. The women are employed as follows — 

One on a power-sawing machine; she sharpens her own blades, 
though a man does the heavier part of the work. 

Three on turret-lathes, using a variety of tools on them and 
setting their own tools, except when such tools were introduced 
for the first time. 

One on a universal milling machine, the work being both heavy 
and varied. 

One on a milling machine, cutting bevelled edges; three sets of 
special angles are given her, and she sets the machine, which is a 
complex one with many different controls. 

One on a horizontal grinding machine, cutting knife-edges of 
many different sizes, the knife-edges being required for testing 
machines (for weighing pressure and measuring the breaking 
strength of iron). The reputation of the firm largely depends on 
its knife-edges. A magnetic chuck is used to hold them in place, 
and accuracy to half a thousandth of an inch is required. 

One on a circular grinding machine, turning out goods of many 
shapes and sizes. 

One in charge of both a screwing and cutting machine, and 
passing from one to the other. 

One on a machine for placing ball-bearings of many different 
sizes. 

One on a slot-drilling machine, which she sets up entirely by 
herself. 

Such a firm in which all the women are doing non-repetitive work, 
in some instances of a highly skilled nature, is exceptional. As a 
rule, the proportion of women engaged on skilled work is small, 
though there are signs that it is increasing. 

In a firm mentioned above, which employs over 2,000 women, 
there are now three skilled women tool-setters and fourteen skilled 
women employed in the electric shop, though there were none a 
year ago. In another firm, in which attempts have been made for 
some time to put women on to highly skUled work, two women 
are employed on universal grinding machines and doing work to 
the two ten-thousandth part of an inch. Two other women on 
milling machines in the same firm were reported as doing skilled 
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work, since they take their work straight from the foremen, do 
their own indexing, and set up the tools. 

Much time is required for women to acquire skill and to 
overcome the prejudice against their doing skilled work. Several 
firms report that women are not allowed to set their own tools. 
Meanwhile, where women have been employed in large numbers, 
the readjustment of processes has gone on apace, as in the works 
of an engine company an extreme case of dilution was found where 
formerly skilled men only had been employed. Before the war, 
100 per cent, of the workers were skilled; now 60 per cent, are 
unskilled, the number of workers has increased by 25 per cent., 
and the output by 100 per cent. No attempt has been made to 
train the women. 

There has, in short, been a race between the adaptation of 
machinery to the use of unskilled workers and the adaptation of 
the unskilled worker to the handling of machinery which requires 
skill. It has been found easier on a large scale to change the work 
so that skill is dispensed with, rather than to make the women 
so skilled that the work need not be changed. But in some few 
cases, where it has not been possible or desirable to make the work 
repetitive, women, if they have been taken on at all, have become 
skilled. This happens on a small scale only. Further, throughout 
the industry a large proportion of the skilled jobs which remain 
after the work has been made as repetitive as possible have been 
taken on by women. 

Birmingham ' 

In Birmingham, women have always been largely engaged in 
the metal trades, which employed a larger percentage of the 
occupied women than any other group of industries; indeed, 
according to the Census of 1911, 26 per cent, of the occupied 
women in Birmingham were employed in the metal trades; and 
only 17 per cent, in forms of domestic service, both outdoor and 
indoor. It is estimated that before the war, 30 per cent, of the 
total number of workpeople engaged in these trades were women, 
as compared with 9 per cent, throughout the country. During 
the first three years of the war, the total numbers of women 
employed increased from 48,000 to 95,000, and of men from 110,000 
to 130,000. 
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The greater part of the expansion in the nietal trades in 
Birmingham is due to the growth of large firms engaged on muni- 
tion works; the general metal trades of the city were, for the most 
part, carried on in pre-war days in small firms; a large proportion 
of these smaller firms have not taken up war-work, and the 
numbers of workers engaged in them have diminished, the male 
workers having been reduced in numbers, the female workers 
remaining much as before. All the expansion in the metal trades 
has been in controlled firms; and the numbers of women employed 
have increased chiefly in the small arms, in engineering, and in 
cycle and motor works. That is, the great increase in the 
employment of women has coincided with an increase in the 
employment of men; and, as is so generally true throughout the 
metal trades, the new work which the women are doing is addi- 
tional and not substitutional. In some instances, however, the 
number of women employed has been increasing, while that of 
men has been diminishing; notably in the carriage and wagon trade, 
where women have undertaken a good deal of heavy labouring 
work; in electrical engineering; and in the making of nails, 
bedsteads, and hardware. 

A few works of a varying nature were visited in Birmingham 
with the idea of discovering any special cases of women taking 
men's places in skilled and responsible work. 

Firm A. — Pen factory. In this firm about 2,000 women and 
from 100 to 150 men were employed before the war. The numbers 
have now contracted, and only 700 women and less than 100 men 
are employed. Since the war, women have been employed: 
(1) On the power press, where they frequently set their own tools: 
though Firm A had not previously employed women on these 
presses, they had been so employed elsewhere; (2) on tool-setting: 
three women have been trained for this work; (3) in the mill, 
measuring steel; (4) on pickling in the electro-plate department: 
this work is unskilled, and the women have a man over them. 

Firm B. — Railway carriage works. Three hundred women have 
been substituted for men in the old departments. (The factory 
was in 1918 making aeroplane shells and shell wagons, and employed 
many women in such work.) Of the 300 women in the old depart- 
ments, two-thirds were doing repetition work; but one-third were 
engaged on skilled work, generally taking the place of improvers, 
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but in some cases taking the place of highly skilled men. It was 
stated, that selected women could work on a screw-cutting lathe 
after five or six weeks' experience, whereas men require a lengthy 
period of training. 

It was said emphatically by this firm that no processes had been 
changed for the women, and that in ptirchasing new plant the 
fact that women would have to work it was not taken into account. 

Firm C. — Electro-plating factory. Employing 40-60 workers. 
Women replaced men in two departments: (1) Lathe polishing: 
this work was only new to women in Firm C: they were frequently 
employed on it elsewhere; (2) making-up, shaping, and soldering 
wires: this work was new to women in the trade, and is considered 
skilled. 

. In this firm, which was sold in August, 1917, the senior partner 
was a woman, who took charge of the factory on the outbreak 
of war. She had previously been in the business and had managed 
the works until her son was old enough to undertake the manage- 
ment. When he enlisted, she took over the commercial side of 
the business as well as her own work. 

Firm D. — Polishing and gilding factory. Employing about 
twenty workers. One girl is replacing a man on gilding. The 
manager is a woman who took over the control when her brother 
volunteered. Before that time she had been a clerk in another 
firm. She now manages the business, including the accounts and 
the shop, except when she is able to keep a forewomen. 

In three firms of small manufacturing jewellers, mention is made 
of women managing the concern. But the number of workers 
employed is very small. 

Liverpool 
The replacement of men by women in Liverpool has not pro- 
gressed so rapidly as in some other cities. There appears to be 
strong trade union prejudice against it, and a very small num- 
ber of women had been employed in the metal trades before 
the war. The superintendent of a large engine works along the 
docks, whose work consisted chiefly of ship-repairing, complained 
bitterly of the men's attitude; he said — 

We are terribly short-handed and we know we could get women 
to do the work well; but we are handicapped by" the tyranny of the 
Union. 
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On the other hand, the director of another engineering works, 
who complained of the shortage of labour, said it would be possible 
to get over the men's opposition, but that the great difficulty lay 
in the necessity of a five years' apprenticeship for the more 
skilled work. 

For one reason and another, women are doing no skilled work 
in engineering in Liverpool except in munition works; and, it may 
be noted that, in the only munition works of which any account 
was given, all the women were working under skilled foremen and 
men charge hands. No women act as forewomen or managers, 
though there are some women supervisors. 

Glasgow 

The replacement of men by women in Glasgow has proceeded 
on much the same lines as have been illustrated by the reports of 
other years. Inquiries were made into substitution in 14 firms, 
including two engaged in shipbuilding. Of 11 firms giving par- 
ticulars, 8 had employed no women at all before the wai'; the pro- 
portion of women now employed varies from 3 to 6 per cent, of 
the total employees. It is noticeable that, in one firm engaged 
on heavy work in which the total number of employees has 
increased since the beginning of the war from 491 to 3,197, the 
proportion of women to men has diminished — 





Before the War. 


May, 1918. 


Increase %. 


Men .... 
Womea .... 


415 
76 


2,862 
335 


575% 
340% 


Total . 
Proportion of Women 


491 3,197 
16% 10% 


551% 







No other instance of this kind has been found throughout the 
inquiry. In such a case, the women's labour is obviously an 
addition to labour employed before, and cannot be reckoned as 
taking the place of men's. 

The report is exceptional in that only one firm out of eight 
giving information on the subject, states that new processes have 
been introduced because of the employment of women, but even 
in that instance there has been no alteration in product. One 
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other firm mentions that new processes have been adopted because 
of the new class of war output demanded, but not as a consequence 
of women's work. 

With regard to responsible positions, an engineering firm reported - 
that six women were replacing foremen, and in a sheU-factory one 
woman is replacing a foreman and another foreman has been 
replaced by two women acting together. No other cases of women 
replacing foremen were noted, though one firm stated that there 
were forewomen in charge of women, but the work was new and 
it was not a case of replacement. 

Several cases are quoted of women doing exceptionally heavy 
work. In the shell factory already mentioned, the weight of the 
shells handled in the day of 9| hours varied from If tons to 9 tons, 
the weight of each shell being 45 lb. The greater number of the 
women employed appear to be doing unskilled and labotu-ing work, 
but some cases are mentioned of their being trained and engaged 
on highly skilled processes. 

Success of Substitution as Regards Output, 
Time-keeping, and Quality 

The success of the women engaged in engineering depends 
largely on: (1) the heaviness of the work; (2) the skill required. 
Time is an important factor with regard to both, since the develop- 
ment of the necessary muscles, and the learning of the " knack " 
in lifting and handling, counts for much in heavy work, and both 
training and practice are essential where skill is needed. Still, on 
heavy work, women's output continues, as a rule, to be less than 
that of men. On skilled work, it is frequently greater at a par- 
ticular process; but if the work is often changed, the loss of time 
involved in the training for a new process counteracts the greater 
output achieved when it is learnt. Much depends in skilled work 
on the trouble taken by the firm in training the women. 

On repetition work, when it is not too heavy, the output of the 
women frequently exceeds that of the men. This is partly due no 
doubt to the lack of trade union restrictions, but also to the fact 
that women do not seem to get impatient when doing monotonous 
work as quickly as men do; further, some employers noted, women 
are still so unused to the high wages they can make on piece-work, 
that they are apt to overwork themselves in order to secure them. 
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With regard to time-keeping, the reports continue to be con- 
tradictory. The remarks in the general part of the report are 
applicable, except that a larger proportion of the women engaged 
in engineering are married than of those engaged in other occupa- 
tions. This is because of the great extent to which additional 
labour has been employed. As far as the quality of the work 
done is concerned, many managers noted with satisfaction the 
great accuracy of the women's work. 

London 

Output. — In London, the opinions of the employers as to the 
success of the women with regard to output were found to vary as 
the work fell under the head of : 

(1) Light work, which is again subdivided into — 

(fl) Pure repetition work without variation of output; 
(6) Pure repetition work with variation of output; 
(c) General work of a varied nature; 
and 

(2) Heavy work, the women either being employed in groups 
with men doing part of the work, or directly taking the place 
of men. 

In (1) [a), the general verdict was that the women's output 
exceeded that of the men or boys whom they replaced; but as 
direct and complete substitution was rare, comparative figures of 
output could not be obtained. In an aeroplane works in which 
girls were directly replacing boys, it was said that the girls' out- 
put " might be slightly less than the boys, but was much more 
consistent." In a more up-to-date firm in the N.-W. district 
engaged in the same kind of work, it was emphatically stated that 
the output was much greater than that of the boys, and this view 
was endorsed by nine other similar firms. The need for careful 
supervision was emphasized in several cases, because it was said 
that, without it, output was much lessened by the fact that the 
girls were apt to go on working after their tools had given out and 
so-turned out scrap. In (1) (6) the favourable verdict was a good 
deal modified by the fact that the time and trouble taken in 
teaching the girls new work is not counterbalanced by their 
greater output when they have learnt it. 

In (1) (c), when the women had been properly trained, the firms 
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were very well satisfied and maintained that the women's output 
was equal to that of the men's, but such cases were rare. In (2), 
the output of the women was said to be equal to about 75 per cent, 
of that of the men. The work seen was chiefly heavy boring of 
shells. Two firms visited, emphasized the need for short hours 
if any output was to be got from the women at all; one of them 
employed women in three shifts of 7| hours, and the others in 
three shifts of 7 hours. It was said that the substitution of the 
short shifts was the only satisfactory plan with women engaged 
on heavy work. 

Time-keeping. — ^With regard to time-keeping, opinions varied 
greatly. In almost all the cases in which the women's time- 
keeping was said to be better than that of the men, it was expressly 
stated that a better class of girls was employed; the girls were 
said to be doing the work from patriotic motives and were, 
therefore, " more amenable." 

The employment of women with children was given sometimes 
as a cause for good and sometimes for bad time-keeping ; in 
one firm in which it was said that, on the average, women were 
worse time-keepers than men, it was added that women with large 
families kept better time than men, the employer concluding that, 
" unless forced by necessity, women were worse time-keepers than 
men " ; in another firm employing 3,000 women, the welfare 
supervisor stated that the women's time-keeping was good except 
in the case of married women with children, who were apt to be 
kept away by the children's illness in epidemics. This was so 
much the case, that in the view-room, where good time-keeping 
was essential, no married women were employed. 

The general reasons given for good time-keeping were — 

1. Necessity. 

2. Good welfare arrangements. - 

3. Patriotic motives. 

Little effort appeared to be made to counteract bad time- 
keeping, which was accepted as inevitable when it occurred. 
It was commonly said that only women supervisors could cope 
with the difficulty. 

Quality of Work. — The unanimous verdict as to the quality of 
the women's work was that it was well up to the average: in 
several cases it was said to be "more conscientious, especially on 
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piecework." To attain this result, most employers thought it 
necessary to have careful supervision and to use more " fool- 
proof " machinery. 

Foremen continually complained of lack of initiative on the part 
of the girls, without doing anything to develop the quality. No 
such complaint was made in cases in which the women's labour 
was looked on as permanent and care was taken to interest the 
girls in the work, as, for instance, in a shell shop employing 470 
workpeople, of whom 170 were women, where the girls were being 
urged to stay at the work and to go to night schools and do the 
necessary mathematics in connection with it. Such cases are rare; 
the usual conclusion is that " girls are not such good mechanics as 
boys and not nearly so responsible." The fact that the foremen 
do not, as a rule, take the trouble to initiate the girls into the 
work, because they look on their employment as a temporary 
expedient, accounts for the general ignorance of the women as 
to the work they are doing and the tools which they are using. 

Sheffield 

A report on the success of the women's work in Sheffield runs 
on much the same lines. It is said that the output of the women 
in the shell-shops and other munition works is apparently satis- 
factory and compares well with that of men; partly at least 
because no fears of reaction on the standard of life or the regu- 
larity of employment have existed to give birth to a " ca' canny " 
policy. It should, however, be remembered that tools, machines, 
etc., used by the women are repaired and kept efficient by men, 
and that without such aid and supervision the output could not 
possibly be maintained. In the iron and steel works, in the few 
cases in which comparison can be made, women appear to be dis- 
tinctly inferior to men in output, though the quality of the work 
done is generally said to be as good as that of men. One firm 
which employs women as tracers in the drawing office, declares 
that the output is superior to that of men. 

As regards timerkeeping and regularity of work, experience 
varies; but the majority of employers speak well of women in this 
respect. The larger munitions firms, however, find them inferior 
to men in regularity. Many munition girls, apparently, are not 
solely dependent on, their own earnings, and are willing often to 
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lose time at work rather than forego amusements and entertain- 
ments. In other caseS, absence from work must be due to far 
more serious causes: many married women workers leave their 
children in charge of neighbours who are unable to work, and if 
at any time the neighbour fails, the mother must remain at home. 
In one instance which came under personal observation in the 
course of this inquiry, an old woman who made a comfortable 
living by tending the children of four families while the mothers 
were at work, decided that now at length she could afford a holiday 
at the seaside — with the result that four married women were away 
from work for a week. Similar occurrences must be common. 

Leeds 

Output. — Of 12 firms in Leeds reporting on the success of the 
women, three reported that the output had been increased since 
women had been introduced, but in one case the increase was due 
entirely to dilution and the adaptation of processes. In the two 
other cases, the output of women on particular machines was 
directly compared with that of men and found to be greater; in 
one it was said that the " women gave points to the men every- 
where ": it was evident that in this firm the tj^e of man employed 
was not good. In two more firms, it was said that the women's 
work was good or very good ; in another that the women were 
as good as unskilled men, but that there was no complete sub- 
stitution, as the women had only been given the unskilled part 
of the work to do, except in the case of a woman storekeeper, who 
was a great success. In another firm the women's output was 
said to besatisfactory. In the remaining six, the opinions given 
were less favourable ; in one it was frankly said that the women's 
work was very expensive, that they were not nearly as good as 
men, and were quite unskilled : in this case a small number of 
women were employed among a considerable number of men, no 
special supervision arrangements were made, and the firm seemed 
to accept the idea that women could not be expected to be as 
good as men as an established fact and to consider their employ- 
ment as a temporary expedient to be treated with good-natured 
tolerance; no attempt was made to train them or give them an 
interest in their work. In another, three women were employed 
in the place of two men on heavy work. In another case the 
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women's output was said to be fair. In two others it was spoken 
of as less than that of men, but it was noted that the women had 
not had time to show good results: in one case because there was 
little repetition work, in the other because the women had not had 
time to acquire technical skill. 

In this last case, a foremen wrote of one part of the works as 
follows — 

Prior to the war we employed 22 men and 22 boys in the assembling 
of oilcans, lamps, etc., on piece work. Now we have 7 men and 7 
boys and 24 girls. The men and boys are still on piece work, but the 
girls are on day work only. They work on a different principle from 
the men and boys as they are being taught to do both men's and boys' 
work. In this they are making good progress and are turning out 
very neat work. They are making very clever solderers, but have not 
yet quite mastered all the technical points in the assembHng of an 
oilcan or lamp, and until they do so, of course, their output on an 
average is much smaller than the men and boys. But the quickness 
they show in learning these points shows that before long they will 
be masters of the job and then their output will jump very quickly. 

On the whole, it might be said that, given good supervision, the 
output of women on repetition work of not too heavy a nature 
was superior to that af men. Most employers leave the matter 
there and do not attempt to employ women on more skilled work. 
But when trouble is taken to train the women, the output on 
skilled work is generally good; and several employers who were 
interested in the matter thought that their output would equal 
if not exceed that of men if they spent as much time in learning 
the work. 

Time-keeping. — Opinions as to time-keeping were equally divided. 
Home-claims were given as the reason for bad time-keeping in 
cases in which the women's time-keeping was said to be worse than 
that of the men. Two firms said that the women's time-keeping 
as compared with that of men was better than it had been a year 
go, but this appeared to be due rather to the fact that the men 
had deteriorated than that the women had improved. 

Qtudity. — Opinions as to the quality of the women's work were 
generally favourable. In several firms their superior accuracy in 
fine work and in the use of the micrometer was commented on. 
In one works it was noted that women working on the universal 
grinding machine did not scrap any work, although they were 
working to the limit of two ten-thousandths of an inch. 
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One firm employing over 500 women on a variety of processes 

summarized its opinions as follows — 

Generally speaking the women concentrate more and are more 
conscientious about their work than men, but the men understand the 
technical part of the work better than the majority of women and so 
make fewer mistakes. All things considered, the quality of the women's 
work is neither superior nor inferior to that of men. 

Glasgow 

Output. — Of nine firms reporting on the subject from Glasgow, 
three stated that the women's output was very good, the others 
spoke of it with less enthusiasm; one stated that the women's 
output was half that of men's^ and another that there were many 
cases of restriction of work on the part of women. This is the 
only firm which has mentioned such restrictions, except to say 
that women's work is not subject to them. 

Time-keeping. — ^With regard to time-keeping, six of the firms 
stated that it was good, or very good, one adding that there was 
no broken time among women for avoidable causes. Another 
stated that the women had at first kept better time than men, but 
were deteriorating; another that the women's time-keeping was 
" not bad," and another that it was very indifferent. Opinions 
as to women's time-keeping seemed, on the whole, to be 
exceptionally favourable. 

Wages 

Owing to the intervention of the Ministry of Munitions on wage 
questions, the dilution of labour in engineering shops, and the 
consequent lack of complete substitution, it is difficult to secure 
tables of comparative wages which are of any value. 

A good many facts as to the actual wages paid to women have 
been collected from different places and, in some few instances, 
comparisons have been made. But, as a rule, little has been done 
beyond the giving of some idea as to the amount that women have 
been able to earn during the war. 

■" London 

This is illustrated by the table given on the next page of the twelve 
firms visited in London, which, for the most part, leave the high 
wages earned by men to the imagination. 
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There are two main points which emerge from a consideration of 
the wages: First, that on light work, one of the main reasons 
for employers preferring female labour is that it is cheaper; 
second that with one exception, those firms which have the 
most highly-developed welfare arrangements, pay the lowest 
wages. 

In no case was it stated that women were earning as much as 
the men; but generally in London the processes were newly 
introduced since the war. 

WAGES AND HOURS OBTAINING IN THE FIRMS VISITED 

LONDON 



From April to June, 1918 



Light Engjneeriag 








Fuses, Grenades, 


Hours. 


Wages— Women. 


Men. 


Aeroplane Work 








etc., etc. 
FiRU No. 1 . 








Two 10 hour shifts 


Time rate, 28s. to 32s. Straight 


Boys appren- 






piece rate £3 10s. 


ticed, 12s. 
i£4 


„ „ 21. 


Two 12 hour shifts 


Flat time rate beginning at regula- 
tion bonus, rising according to 
ability to £2 




» >, 3 


Two 10 hour shifts 


Time rate minimum + piece rate, 
38s. day work; 45s. night work 


A.S.E. rates 


» » •* • 


10 hour day reduced from 


Time rate 6d. per hour + 20% 






12 hours owing to bad 


behaviour bonus. Piece rates 






effect of long hours on 
efficiency 
12 hour day 


on some jobs 




>. „ s . 


Time rate 6d. per hour + piece 






efl&ciency 


rate. One girl who " works like 




small work 




the devil," earns £4 10s. 




Firm No. 6 . 


Two 12 hour shifts 


Minimum time rate 27s. Piece rate 
if on job long enough. Girls say 
rarely exceeds minimum 




» .. 7 . 


12 hour day 


Flat time rate, average £2 




„ .. 8 . 




Time rate: 15 years 2id., rising by 
id. to 18 years 5d. 




., „ 9 ■ 


12i hour day 


Time rate 4id.+ lid. behaviour 
bonus = 6d.-|- piece rate bonus 
fixed after 4 weeks 




„ „ 10 . 


9i hour day 


Timerate ejd. to 7id.+ 10% time- 
keeping bonus-}- 7s. bonus. Aver- 
age wage for shop of 100 boys and 
550 men and women, ;^3 10s. to 








£4. Some men £7 piece rate 




Heavy Work 








Shells, etc. 








Firm No. 11 . 


Three 7 hour shifts 


Time rate (money made up to equal 






(1) 7-9.30 


10-12.30 


1-3 


10 hour shift money)+ output 






(2) 3-5.30 


6- 8.30 


9-11 


bonus -t- time-keeping bonus 






(3)11-1.30 


2-4.30 


5-7 






>, » 12 • 


Ttiree 7^ hour shifts 


Straight piece rate £2 average. 






(1) 6.30-10.30 


11- 2.30 


Fellowship system on group jobs 






(2) 2.30- 6.30 


7-10.30 


found a most satisfactory ar- 






(3)10.30- 2.30 


3- 6.30 


rangement 





1 All Fuse work. 
ExAMPiE. — Group of workers giving output of 160 shells at 9d. each 
paid out of this and the balance divided equally among the group. 

5— (1408c) 



. £6. Time rate is 
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Sheffield 

Heavy Trades. — In Sheffield it is said that the earnings of most 
of the women are determined by the regulations of the Ministry 
of Munitions. (Statutory rules and orders, No. 546, 1918.) 
Women labourers are usually paid a weekly time-wage, but women 
engaged in skilled or semi-skilled processes are generally paid 
according to output. In one large munitions firm, women worked 
under the Halsey (or War) Premium Bonus system. But this was 
opposed by the trade unions as " contrary to the custom of the 
district," and has accordingly been discontinued. In certain shell 
processes, what is known as production bonus {i.e., a fixed time- 
wage, with the addition of a piece-wage for each unit in excess of 
the standard) is common; and the payment of shop bonus on 
output is general in engineering and munition works. 

Very considerable variations are found in actual weekly earnings, 
corresponding no doubt to the wide variations in the efficiency of 
women workers. Earnings range from the 28s. for 48 hours, which 
is the minimum paid to trained workers under the order of the 
Ministry of Munitions, to £4 a week or more earned by women 
directly replacing skiUed men; £4 a week is by no means common, 
but actual firms were found where such a sum is normal. 

Lighter Trades. — In the cutlery industry, approximately 25 per 
cent, of the men are paid time-wages and 75 per cent, piece- wages; 
in the case of women, these proportions are reversed. The average 
earnings of women will vary between 25s. and £2 a week of 53 hours, 
whereas those of the male cutter will be between £2 and £3 a week. 
No night work is done by women in the lighter trades of Sheffield 
except in the manufactiure of solid-handled cutlery for the 
troops. 

Leeds 

In Leeds there had been a very notable rise in the women's 
earnings during the year. Whereas wages of over £2 a week were 
uncommon in 1917, they were common in 1918. The rise in the 
men's earnings has been greater in most cases, so that the advance 
in the women's wages by no means equalizes the pay of men and 
women. 

Still, it was stated that in many cases the women were earning 
a wage as high as that of the unskilled men they replaced, and 
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in two firms in which they were replacing boys it was said that the 
high wages imposed by the Ministry of Munitions made it more 
profitable to employ boys. 

Details of women's wages were received from eight firms. In 
three cases it was merely stated that the wage was set by the 
Ministry of Munitions, two of the three saying that the minimum 
was 32s. 6d. 

In another firm in which the substitution was incomplete, a 
time-rate of 24s. was paid. 

In a fifth firm the time-wage was 35s.; women working on th^ 
piece system received a standard minimum of 33s., and their wage 
averaged from £2 to £2 10s. There was very little complete 
substitution in this factory. 

In a sixth firm in which there was no complete substitution, the 
men received 47s. plus 12^ per cent, on their gross wage, the 
women received 35s. for day work and 43s. 8d. (time and a quarter) 
for night work, in each case for a working week of 53 hours. No 
piece rates were paid in this firm. 

In another firm the time rate of 32s. 6d. imposed by the Ministry 
of Munitions was paid plus a bonus of ^d. dr Id. (according to the 
nature of the work) on each piece over 50, the output often being 
as great as 1,200 or 1,300. Thanks to this bonus, all the women 
earned over £2. 

In the eighth firm, dilution had been carried far,,g.nd the " com- 
pany piece-work system " was adopted with interesting results in 
men's and women's wages. The arrangement made is that the 
skilled tradesman who is working with one or more unskilled 
women receives his full standard rate for a normal week; the women 
are rated at an unskilled workers' wage, which in this particular 
shop is 5s. above the statutory wage laid down by the Ministry of 
Munitions. But the work done is reckoned at fully skilled piece 
rates, and the balance that remains when the rates for the skilled 
man and the unskilled women have been subtracted is divided 
between them according to their respective wages and the hours 
worked. The manager maintained that it was because of this 
system, under which no attempt was made to cut piece-rates, that 
he had had no trouble about the introduction of women into the 
works or about .dilution. He said that the women were well satis- 
fied with the system, and that in one case these women working 
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in partnership with a man gave him an extra Is. a week apiece, 
although the man was earning £10 a week. Many of the men 
were earning high wages, 60 per cent, of them receiving a wage 
above the then income tax minimum level. 

Birmingham 

Few details about wages were received from Birmingham, but 
those that were sent were about widely different kinds of work and 
gave very different accounts. 

1. In an electro-plating works, women were paid by the piece 
at the same rates as the men. 

2. In a polishing and gilding factory, a girl replacing a man on 
gilding and doing the work better than he had done it, received 
from 22s. to 24s. a week, while the man had received 50s. 

3. In a railway carriage works, the women replacing men 
received 30s. and the men 48s. Girls on sewing for aeroplanes in 
a different department of the same works received 35s. 

No general conclusion can be drawn from these figures, but it 
should be remembered (a) that it has been customary to employ 
women in the metal trades in Birmingham, and that they have 
commonly worked for low wages; (b) that the great variety of work 
done, and the extent to which it has been done in small shops, has 
made organization among the workers difficult. 

Liverpool 

From Liverpool, also, little information was received, and again 
from a variety of works. 

1. In a large munitions factory employing 1,400 women, 3Qs. a 
week was the standard rate for a week of 48 hours or less. No 
information was given about men's wages, except that foremen 
received from £8 to £9 a week. 

2. In a works in which few women were employed, it was said 
that it did not pay to take women, because the work was skilled 
and " the women would want a living wage straight away; the 
boys are satisfied with 7s. 6d. a week to begin with." But in the 
same firm a few women were lengthening wires, work which they 
were said to do " every bit as well as the men," and for which 
they got only 25s. a week, while the men got 45s. 
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3. In a tin-works, in which the women's work was said to be 
equal if not superior to that of the men's, they received an average 
wage of 30s., and the firm had ceased to employ men because they 
would demand a much higher wage. 

Glasgow 

Sixteen firms in Glasgow gave some account of the wages paid. 
Four stated that their rates were governed by the regulations 
of the Ministry of Munitions, two stating that the Government 
orders were 6d. or 7d. an hour. The actual rate paid varied from 
33s. to 50s. a week, the latter being paid on piece-work. 

Four firms gave some comparison between the rates paid to 
women and men. One said that their wages were half those of 
men; their output was also said to be half that of the men. In 
another the wages were given as four-fifths those of men: this 
was the firm in which it was said that women frequently restricted 
output and that their work was very variable. Another said that 
the rate was less for women than for men because they were not 
so skilled, but that women were paid equally for equal work. 
In the fourth, the wage of the women on labouring work began at 
33s., the wage of men on similar work being 47s. lOd. Women on 
machine work and other semi-skilled occupations receive 51s. per 
week as against £3 6s. 6d. paid to skilled men. The output of the 
women as compared with that of men was said to be sometimes 
greater and sometimes considerably less. 

Six firms gave figures of the rates earned by women. In 
five of these firms, the rates ranged from 23s. a week on time-work 
to £3 a week on piece-work. In the sixth, more details were given. 
It was a projectile factory, in which the women often worked for 
a week, which gave their wages for 81 hours, made up as follows: 
On Sunday night, double time is counted to 12 and time and a half 
to 6, so that a girl's hours may count as 21 for a Sunday night. 
At times, some girls work seven shifts, e.g., tool-setters, who are 
paid Is. Id. per hour, and 81 hours at this rate come to £4 7s. 9d.; 
in addition they have a bonus of 14s. or 15s. per week (sometimes 
more, and on night shifts they receive Is. a night more). Fmrther, 
what corresponds to their 12^ per cent, bonus makes up another 
6s. at least, so that these girls will be earning between £5 and £6. 
On piece-work, girls boring face-noses frequently obtained 25s. a 
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shift, some objecting when they made £1 only. Machine girls on 
certain operations make between £5 and £1 a week. Without 
working really hard, a profiler easily made 10s. a shift. 

These wages were the highest noted throughout the country for 
women. 

The Inspector who gave the. information earned considerably less, 
her salary being about £140 per annum. 

Two shipbuilding firms reported on the women's wages. 
In one of these it was said that the women received the same wage 
as men, their output being equal to men's and their time-keeping 
very good. In the other their pay was two-thirds that of men, 
though their output was said to be satisfactory. 

Conditions of Work, Hours; Etc. 

A wider variation in the conditions of women's work is found in 
the engineering and allied trades than in any other group. This 
is due (1) to the fact that in many instances no women were 
employed before, consequently any arrangements for the women 
are new; (2) to the great profits made by some firms which has 
often resulted in the most lavish expenditure. Therefore, in some 
firms the very minimum of necessary welfare arrangements is made, 
and these are of a temporary nature, since the emplojonent of 
women is looked on as a temporary expedient; while in others the 
maximum exists, the employer either thinking that women will 
be permanently employed, or that the plant he is putting in for 
their benefit will be of use to him in some way when the women 
have left. 

The length of hours for which women work also varies greatly; 
the pressure of war work has led to the work being kept going 
night and day, which has frequently resulted in 12-hour shifts for 
women as foi men; but has also made it possible, as in the case of 
the two firms already mentioned, employing women on heavy 
work in London, to try the experiment of 7 and 7|-hour shifts. 
There has during the last twelve months been a reduction in the 
number of firms employing women on 12-hour shifts, due partly 
to the recommendations of the Ministry of Munitions, partly to 
the recognition of the fact that long hours do not pay in the long 
run. Several instances were given of tentative reductions in hours 
becoming permanent, because it was found that the output had 
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as a consequence increased rather than diminished. Still, the 
number of firms continuing to employ women on 12-hour shifts is 
very great. 

Accounts of conditions of work, etc., vary little from one town 
to another, but an interesting summary of the position in London 
is quoted: the hours of work in the firms visited in London have 
already been given (c/. page 57). 

London 

Three main divisions as to conditions may be distinguished, 
though there are many grades between each. 

(1) In the new type of shop (not necessarily newly-established) 
run on the lines of " scientific management," every one of the 
latest welfare developments is found; these include canteens, 
concert rooms, rest-rooms, ambulance-rooms, nurses, women-police, 
etc. In such works, women are entirely under women, except for 
the actual work of the shop, from the moment of employment to 
that of discharge. 

(2) In some old-established firms where women are newly 
employed, welfare arrangements have been introduced to make 
the women comfortable in a rough-and-ready way, without any 
idea of management. Available premises have been adapted. 
The supervisor is rather in the position of a foreman than that 
of a member of the management; but, wherever possible, she takes 
complaints from the girls to the office, the manager preferring this 
procedvire, as he finds it difiicult to refuse leave of absence, 
etc., directly to the girls. Such firms are not as a rule under 
Government control. 

(3) In a third type of firm the aim is to carry out the minimum 
of regulations with regard to women's labour, and make no special 
arrangements. In one works employing from two to three 
hundred women, the manager stated that — 

Much greater luxury had been introduced into the shops since the 
entry of women; this luxury has also afiected the men, and has not, 
in the opinion of the manager, tended to greater efficiency. 

As an instance, he quoted the two quarter-hour breaks in the 
morning and afternoon (the works being run with two lO-hoiir 
shifts); as a result of these breaks for the women, the men ^sq 
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made a three-break day of it, and the manager estimated the con- 
sequent loss at £5,000. The same firm complained bitterly of 
bad time-keeping, discontent, etc. 

Works which come under this heading are generally old-estab- 
lished ones with famous names, which fear little from competition, 
or, as in the East or S.E. districts, small firms which have sprung 
into comparative prosperity since the war began, and have either 
not heard of the latest developments in management or, if they 
have, are dubious about them and are not prepared to reconstruct 
their works for a problematical gain. 

Trade Unionism among Women in Engineering 

Mention has already been made of the increase in female member- 
ship of trade unions during the past year. For the most part, 
women have joined general labour unions: in some cities, they 
tend to join unions for women only; in others, mixed unions. 
The reason for their doing one rather than the other seems to 
depend on the character of the organizers in the different localities. 
A few notes are given below as to the extent to which women are 
joining the unions in different places. 

London 

In the firms visited, about 60 per cent, of the women were 
organized, either by the National Federation of Women Workers 
or by the Gasworkers' Union. In one or two firms there were 
especially strong works committees, on which both men and 
women were represented, and to which all grievances were referred. 
When the women were organized, it was generally as a result of 
encouragement on the part of the men. 

Where the object of the management is to get as much as 
possible out of the women at the lowest possible cost, two aims 
are pursued — 

1. To secure " amenable women." 

2. To keep the women separate from the men. 

One manager in a wood-cutting shop gave the following account 

of his methods — 

At first the men and women worked together, and the women came 
too much under the men's influence; they refused to work for the 
wage offered them and were continually limiting the output. All 
these girls were discharged; another shop was opened into which 
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girls were put separately under men tool-setters, etc. ; ever since they 
have been perfectly contented and the arrangements have been of 
great advantage to the firm. 

Sheffield. — Heavy Trades 

In the many industries of Sheffield, the craft or occupational 
unions have not generally opened their doors to women (the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation being an exception) and, when 
they are organized at all, women have generally joined either the 
N.F.W.W. or the general labour unions. As illustrating the spread 
of trade unionism during the war, figures obtained from two of 
these unions may be quoted: in 1914 they had a joint membership 
of about 400 women in Sheffield; now there are over 9,000 names 
on the books of the two societies. Some of these, but probably 
not a very large proportion, are, however, drawn from the lighter 
trades: a much larger number must represent women and girls in 
the national projectile factories. 

Sheffield. — Light Trades 

The light trades of Sheffield are notorious for the large number 
of craft societies in which the artisans are organized. Most of 
these are extremely jealous of trade privileges; a system of appren- 
ticeship is still maintained, and women are usually excluded from 
membership. The Cutlery Union, itself the result of a recent 
fusion of small societies, is, however, open to women, and about 
50 per cent, of the women and girls engaged in the processes pre- 
paratory to the hafting of butchers' and table blades and forks 
are now members of the society. The terms of membership are 
the same for women as for men, except that women are not admitted 
as contributors for sick benefits; and, in practice, women, though 
eligible, do not often contribute to the unemployment fund. In 
the silver trade, about one-third of the women eligible have joined 
the Gold, Silver, and Allied Trades Amalgamation, under a special 
scale of contributions and benefits; and many other women in this 
gi-oup of industries have joined one or other of the general labour 
unions. 

Leeds 

In Leeds there has been a decided increase in the women's 
membership of trade unions during the year. In some works all 
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the women are organized; in others,, none. Only one case was met 
with comparable to the one quoted in London of a desire on the 
part of the management to prevent the women from joining unions; 
in that particular case, the firm was strongly against trade unionism 
for both men and women. A manager said it was the practice of 
the shop to ignore both the trade unions and the shop stewards. 
As a rule, however, the attitude of the management towards the 
unions is expressed by one employer, who states that he would 
rather have to deal with the trade union official than with a 
"babel of workers." 

But often the women do not take the trouble to join any union 
unless they are urged to do so by the men. 

Glasgow 

In Glasgow, out of seven firms giving information, two stated 
that the women were not joining the unions; in a shipbuilding firm, 
it was said that all the women had joined the labourers' union. 
In two engineering firms it was stated that the men forced the 
women to join, and in another that dmost all the women had 
joined because the men were desirous of their doing so. In another, 
the women had joined at first, but had left the union in dissatis- 
faction; it was thought that this was due to the excellent organiza- 
tion of the management, which made it difficult for the girls to 
realize that they would gain anjd:hing by joining unions. 

Conclusion and Opinions as to Employment after 
THE War 

Problems as to the future of women in the engineering and allied 
trades are rendered especially complicated by — 

(1) The great amount of special war-work undertaken. 

(2) The alteration that has taken place in the character of the 
work done because of the number of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers employed. 

(1) As much of the work has been additional, much is likely to 
cease at the end of the war. This would seem to indicate the 
probability of many women thrown out of work in certain branches 
of the metal trades seeking for admission to others. On the other 
hand some of the additional work in which they have been occupied, 
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such as aeroplane work, is likely not only to continue but to expand, 
and many openings for women may be found in it. 

(2) The alteration in the character of the work has largely taken 
place in the additional work; consequently when the industry 
swings back to the making of peace-goods instead of war-goods, 
the industry may to some extent assume its old character, e.g., in a 
works in Leeds which had been making locomotives, shell-work 
and copper-band making were undertaken, many women were 
introduced, and with them a new system of repetition work. But 
when the firm returned to locomotive making because of a change 
in demand, it also returned to its old methods of production. 
This is an instance of what may happen in many works when they 
revert to their ordinary production; in such cases the women are 
likely to be dismissed and new openings will not be found for them. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that many firms have 
been convinced during the war of the increased economies that 
can be effected by new methods, standardized products, and the 
employment of many semi-skilled workers. In such works there 
will be an effort on the part of the management to retain the 
women. Much depends on the number and determination of 
such firms. 

It appears, then, that the immediate future of women in the 
industry depends largely on the future character of the industry. 
If it becomes more and more a semi-skilled industry, it will be 
increasingly possible for it to accommodate the present great 
numbers of semi-skilled women — and men. If it should once more 
become an industry in which a large proportion of the workers 
are really skilled, there will be few openings for women who have 
not had the opportunity of becoming fully skilled. There seems 
little doubt in the minds of employers that many women could 
become skilled, and it has been seen that in many cases they are 
being employed on delicate and highly-skilled processes. But this 
is again a matter of opportunity. 

The question as to whether opportunities for training will be 
given rests largely with the men's unions as well as with the 
employers. Even if they were given, it is probable that only a 
small number of women would take full advantage of them, 
because of their " marriage mortality." 

The unions may, however, not only place difficulties in the 
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way of training and openings for skilled women, but for semi- 
skilled ones in works in which the standardization of product 
remains. 

One other point should be noted. That is the attitude of the 
women themselves. It has already been suggested that consider- 
able unemployment among women formerly employed in the metal 
trades is likely to follow now that peace has been declared. Two 
peculiarities about the women engaged in these trades may be 
mentioned — 

(i) A larger proportion of women engaged in them have taken 
up the work from patriotic motives than are to be found in other 
trades. 

(ii) A larger proportion of women in these trades are married 
than in other trades. This is due to the great amount of addi- 
tional labour employed; and as was seen in the general notes, 
additional women were to a great extent married women. 

The result is that: (i) women who have taken up the work from 
patriotic motives are likely to give it up from the same motives 
and because they never had any intention of remaining in it; 
(ii) many of the married women will be glad to give up the work 
when their husbands return. 

At the same time, there are numbers of women who have newly 
entered these trades who have become keenly interested in their 
work and wish to keep to it. Also numbers are either single or 
widowed, and dependent on their own wages: many of these will 
be anxious to remain in the metal and engineering industries. 

A few notes of opinions from different places are given 
below — 

London 

In London it was found that the opinions of employers as to the 
desirability of continuing to employ women after the war varied 
according to the kind of work done. 

The shops in which radical alterations had been made and in 
which work of a standardized type was carried on, wish to 
retain them {e.g., aeroplane works). The chief reason given was 
that women were much cheaper, their output being greater and 
their wages less than is usual with men. 

But where methods were unaltered and women were directly 
replacing men, it was found that employers would generally prefer 
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men to women, unless the women could be immune from the union 
rates, which they thought would be unlikely at the end of the war. 
One employer said — 

Other things being equal, I would certainly choose men, but women 
are cheaper and more easily managed, although necessarily weaker 
in health. 

On heavy work, all employers would prefer men. 

The men and the trade unions are beginning to realize that 
"women in light engineering have come to stay"; their change 
of policy indicates this. Instead of looking on women as visitors 
in the shops, many of them — notably the N.F.W.W. in conjunc- 
tion with the A.S.E. and the various unions in connection with the 
aircraft industry — are striving for the application of men's rates 
to women. 

, Although a large number of the married women, especially 
soldiers' wives, will return to their homes now that the war is over, 
the great majority of the young girls will undoubtedly want to 
remain in the industry. How far the engineering trade will be 
able to accommodate them will depend to a very large extent on 
the following considerations — 

(1) To what extent the standardization which has already taken 
place can be applied to work of a different nature {e.g., whether a 
motor firm at present working on fuses will apply the new methods 
to motors). 

(2) The method of contracting — the possibility of much greater 
specialization of contract. 

(3) The supply of raw material. 

The more go-ahead employers consider that standardization and 
specialization will be profitably applied to a very great number of 
departments of the industry. On the other hand, a notable trade 
union official stated emphatically that the revolution would be far 
too drastic to be carried out throughout the trade. In view of 
the ignorance of many employers as to the advantages of the new 
methods, there seems to be some evidence to bear out this view. 
On the other hand, even in the most retrograde shops, alterations 
are being gradually forced as women are introduced in greater 
numbers. 

All agree in thinking that during the time of readjustment a 
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period of unemployment for women is inevitable. It may be 
noted that discharged soldiers are already taking the place of 
women under exactly the same conditions as those under which 
the women worked. 

Sheffield 

Heavy Trades. — Opinions differ so widely as to the probable 
futuite of women, that generalization as to post-war conditions is 
futile. Interrogated as to whether it was probable that women 
would retain their present positions after the war, two of the ten 
employers who supplied information replied " Yes," one replied 
" No," and the remainder would not commit themselves beyond 
a cautious " probably " or " a proportion." Evidently there is 
no concerted policy for the widespread use of women in place of 
men such as has sometimes been suggested. 

Leeds 

Few definite opinions ^yere given. In one great aeroplane works, 
the manager was extremely anxious to retain women, but antici- 
pated a great struggle with the men's unions. In a firm doing a 
great variety of munition work, the management stated that after 
the war it would be possible to employ a large number of both the 
men and women at present engaged, as they intend to carry on 
other branches of industry. The men, however, were of opinion 
that the unions would not allow women to continue their work 
when the war ended; individually they seemed willing that the 
women should remain if there were room for them and men were 
not crowded out. In another works, the manager, foreman, and 
supervisor agreed in wishing to retain the women and in thinking 
that the women would wish to stay in the work. 

In three works it was said that women were unlikely to be 
retained; in one because the men do not wish it, and because the 
women are not likely to wish it either; in another because the work 
was of so skilled and variegated a nature, that only highly skilled 
workers could be employed. 

One employer thought there would be an immense extension of 
dilution, and that though few women would think it worth their 
while to be trained, they might well be used as " incidental " 
workers to their own advantage and that of the employers. 
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Glasgow 

In Glasgow, out of twelve firms reporting on this subject, four 
stated that women would not be retained: one of these gave as a 
reason the Government pledge to the trade unions; three others 
said that they were all employing women as additional workers on 
munitions. Six gave an uncertain answer, saying that it was 
impossible to prophesy or that it depended on labour conditions, 
or on how many men returned. One firm stated that there would 
only be competition in unskilled work. Two firms stated decisively 
that women would be retained, one saying that 10 per cent, of the 
women would be kept and another that about 120 out of 219 
engaged in shipbuilding wovdd remain. 



III. Clothing Trades 

In the clothing trades in general, there was an increase of 7,700 
in the number of women employed in 1917-18, chiefly due to the 
tailoring trade, in which 18,100 more women were employed in 
April, 1918, than in April, 1917; there was also an increase of 1,300 
in the boot and shoe, and of 600 in the dyeing and cleaning trades. 
In all other branches of the clothing trades there was a decrease. 
The increase took place mainly in the last quarter (Jan., 1918- 
April, 1918) owing to seasonal causes, but it had been noticeable 
throughout the year. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN THE CLOTHING TRADES 



July, 1914. 


April, 1917. 


April, 1918. 


Total. 


■ Total. 


Decrease in 

No. employed 

since 

July, 1914. 


No. stated by 

employers to 

be replacing 

men. 


Total. 


Decrease in 

No. employed 

since 

July, 1914. 


No. stated by 

employers to 

be replacing 

men. 


612,000 


567,300 


-44,700 


35,000 


575,000 


-37,000 


46,000 



NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF 
THE CLOTHING TRADE 
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Tailoring 


157,000 


152,800 


4,200 


170,900 


+ 13,900 


14,400 


Shirtmaking 


75,000 


66,100| 


8,900 


65,400 


- 9,600 


2,000 


Dressmaking and Millinery 


136,000 


110,600 


-25,400 


107,700 


-28,300 


2,200 


Boots and Shoes . 


56,000 


70,200 


+ 14,200 


71,500 


+ 15,500 


16,900 


Hat, Cap, and Bonnet . 


30,000 


28,700 


- 1,300 


27,500 


- 2,500 


2,900 


Gloves, Corsets, Sticks, 














Umbrellas, Flowers, and 














others 


46,000 


42,600 


- 3,400 


39,700 


- 6,300 


2,800 


Dyeing and Cleaning . 


12,000 


11,000 


1,000 


11,600 


400 


1,600 


Laundries . 


100,000 


85,300 


-14,700 


80,700 


-19,300 


3,200 


Total Clothing Trades 


612,000 


567,300 


-44,700 


575,000 


-37,000 


46,000 



NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN THE CLOTHING TRADES IN 
EACH QUARTER OF THE YEAR 1917-18 



July, 1914. 


April, 1917. 


July, 1917. 


Oct., 1917. 


Jan., 1918. 


April, 1918. 


612,000 


567,300 


571,000 


568,000 


568,000 


575,000 
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In all branches of the clothing trades, with the exception of the 
boot and shoe trade, and that of the umbrella and walking-stick 
makers, the proportion of women employed had always been 
greater than that of men. 

In London the total number of workpeople employed in the 
clothing trades in July, 1914, was about 162,000, and of these 
only 30 per cent, were men. The scope for substitution has conse- 
quently not been very great. In fact, although the number of 
males employed had decreased by April, 1918, by about 36 per 
cent., the number of females employed in the group as a whole 
had only increased very slightly since 1914. There was, however, 
a rise of about 33 per cent, in the females employed both in the 
tailoring and in the boot and shoe trades, but this increase was 
counteracted by a fall in dressmaking and in some of the miscel- 
laneous clothing trades, such as artificial flowers. In some of the 
individual trades, moreover, the increased proportion of the women 
employed was due to a greater demand for work which had always 
been done by women, e.g., in a hat, cap, and helmet factory the 
following figures were given — 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Proportion of Men. 


July, 1914 
Jan., 1918 


143 

89 


150 
201 


293 
290 


48% 
30% 



but it was said that there had been practically no substitution 
except in the warehouse and counting-house, the great diminution 
in the proportion of men employed being accounted for by the 
fact that work at which women had always been engaged in greater 
numbers had increased. 

Tailoring Trade 
Extent and Nature of Substitution 

In the heavy tailoring trade before the war, the women engaged 
bore a proportion of 63 per cent, to the actual workers. By July, 
1918, it was 74 per cent. 

During the war, women were put in the place of men on all 
processes, though their substitution on some {e.g., using the 
guillotine) was rare. It was in the cutting-room that the greatest 

6— (KOSc) 
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opposition to the employment of women occurred; but as the 
numbers of men were steadily depleted, the women were more 
readily admitted. 

Investigations have been made with regard to substitution in this 
industry in London and Leeds, the two greatest centres of the trade. 

London 

It is reported from London that the processes chiefly affected 
are — 

1. Machining. The number of men has been greatly reduced 
since 1914. Many Jewish men of foreign birth had been employed 
upon it before the war, but it is now becoming almost entirely 
women's work.^ 

2. Pressing. This process was always partly carried on by 
women, but the heavier presses were worked by men. The diffi- 
culty of procuring men -has led to the extended use of the Hoffman 
presses, which women can easily use, with a treadle. These presses 
have to a great extent been introduced into high-class pressing 
where a heavy iron was formerly used. 

3. Cutting. Female employment in the cutting-room was not 
quite unknown before the war, and appears to have been common 
in Paris. But in London it was rare, and strongly objected to by 
the trade unions. Now, however, women are employed either in 
separate cutting-rooms away from the men, or in the same room, 
generally under the supervision of skilled men. As a rule, they 
are employed on subsidiary processes, but the responsibility of 
their work varies from one shop to another; they are found — 

{a) Merely dividing the cloth before it is put on the table to be 
cut in bulk. 

(6) Dividing and then marking the lay. 

' [Note. — Alien Labour. It was stated by one trade union official that men 
of Russian Jewish nationality were taking the place of girls and women on 
machines for less wages. The statement was denied by the Secretary of the 
Jewish operatives, who said that male labour, chiefly unskilled and from 
other trades, had come in early in the war and had been put on to Govern- 
ment contract work. But the Russian Jews who came in in this way took 
ihe place of male, not female, labour, and had only done so at the beginning 
of the war. For the last eighteen months, no more have come in; many have 
been sent back to Russia, and many are in the Army. The original state- 
ment was partly confirmed by an employer, who said that Russian Jews had 
tried to get women's work, but at higher, not lower, wages; but that they 
had been prevented from doing so by the necessity of getting a permit from 
the Ministry of Labour.] 
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(c) Dividing, marking the lay, and using the band-knife to cut 
the cloth. 

Leeds 

The experience in Leeds was very similar. The number of 
women employed in the tailoring trade rose from 17,000 in July, 
1914, to 20,300 in April, 1918. Here, again, a considerable amount 
of substitution has been due to a number of men, chiefly Jews, 
leaving the machining work to the women. But in Leeds no case 
was discovered of women employed in cutting-rooms separate from 
the men's, nor of a woman employed on the band-knife. Many 
have been introduced into the warehouse; others have taken men's 
places as passers, in fitting up, and in the cutting-room. The 
following facts as to the numbers of women employed on different 
processes in the place of men were given by three firms, two of 
which are among the largest in Leeds — 



Warehouse 
and Stock- 
rooms. 


Clerical 
Work. 


Machine 
Work. 


Passing. 


Pressing. 


Fitting 
up. 


Cutting 
Room. 


Total. 


19 


10 


3 


16 


2 


18 


25 


118 



It was noticed both in London and in Leeds that the employment 
of women had led to — 

1. The subdivision of processes. 

2. The use of lighter instruments. 

1. The subdivision of processes has been great, especially in 
London; and one employer stated that the girls preferred sub- 
division because it made the work more rapid and their earnings 
higher, as they were paid by the piece. It may be noticed, how- 
ever, that the subdivision has largely been brought a.bout by the 
pressure of demand; it is not so much the substitution of women 
for men that has caused it as the necessity for carrying through 
a number of Army contracts with great speed. 

2. The use of light pressing machines in the place of heavy irons 
has already been referred to; pressing machines are, further, being 
run by electricity instead of steam; and in shirtmaking, electric 
protected knives are being used for cutting. These alterations are 
generally economical, and are likely to be continued. Others, such 
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as the use of lighter trolleys, the making up of smaller bales, etc., 
in the warehouse, are probably only temporary. 

Success of Substitution 

Output. — ^Thirteen factories in London and Leeds reported on 
the success of the women. Six stated that they were satisfactory 
in output; two, that their output was about 50 per cent, less than 
that of the men; and five, that it was less than men's. In one 
firm in Leeds it was said that the women's output was less than 
that of men on every process except assembling, but that at putting 
together the parts of garments they were quicker and better. 

With regard to the employment of women on the band-knife, 
it was said that output was diminished because women had not as 
much nerve and skill as men, though in shirt-making, when the 
lays are not so thick, a small electric band-knife can be used by 
women to advantage; also the blade is protected, and this gives 
the women a steadier hold on the knife. 

Time-keeping. — On the whole, the time-keeping was said to be 
poor as compared with that of men. This was attributed to health, 
natural irresponsibility, and the ties of married life. Some 
employers stated that many married women, being in possession 
of separation allowances, were independent and did not care about 
such details as punctuality. One employer in Leeds said that 
though girls on time-work came fairly regularly, those working by 
the piece were apt to miss days; the firm, however, did not lose 
much by this, as the lost time was generally made up by extra 
effort later. 

Quality. — Favourable reports were given as to the quality of the 
work in almost all cases. In London it was said that the quality 
of the women's work was generally better than that of the men, 
if the quantity was less. The employers found that the women 
seemed to caie about the finish and appearance of a garment 
instead of merely aiming at turning out a given number; 

Wages 

Conferences \yere held by the Home Office from December, 1915, 
to March, 1916, with representatives of the Wholesale Clothing 
Manufacturers' Federation and, separately, with the Amalgamated 
Union of Clothiers' Operatives. As a result, a settlement was 
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arrived at which is embodied in separate undertakings given by 
the two parties. The clauses dealing with wages are — 

4. That females introduced to take the place of men employed on 
piece-work shall be paid the same piece rates as the men they replace. 

5. That the Federation will recommend to all its members that 
females employed in a Cutting, Trimming, and Fitting-up Department 
shall, as from 1st May, 1916, be paid the following minimum time 
rates, namely — 

Under 19 years of age ..... 4d. per hour. 

19 and under 20 years of age . . . 5Jd. ,, 

20 years of age and over .... 6d. ,, 

Provided that in the event of any female worker being employed 
for the first time at such work, at or over 19 years of age, the rate 
to be paid during the first two months of her employment shall be Id. 
per hour less than the rate appropriate to her age as set out above. 
The terms Cutting, Trimming, and Fitting-up shall include the 
following processes — 

Marking in or marking up. 

Laying up, or folding cloth or linings or other material. 

Cutting. 

Dividing. 

Fitting-up. 
and any other processes usually carried on in and connected with the 
Cutting, Trimming, and Fitting-up branch of the trade. 

The minimum rates specified in Clause 5 of the undertakings 
were fixed by the Tailoring Trade Board. 

Conditions are being inserted in Government contracts for 
clothing to make the terms of the undertakings binding on all 
Government contracts. 

An interesting commentary on the wages clauses of the agree- 
ment was furnished from the offices of one of the largest clothing 
unions. It was stated that — 

The great majority of women workers were and are employed on 
piece rates which vary considerably, and notwithstanding repeated 
attempts to compile general lists of piece rates we are unable to furnish 
any trustworthy figures or average as to the precise wages earned in 
July, 1914. The average earnings would be found to vary considerably 
in different towns and even in the different workshops in any particular 
town. . . . The Trade Board rate in July, 1914, for women workers 
18 years of age and over, with 12 months' experience in the trade, 
was 3Jd. an hour, although an official notice to increase the. rate from 
3Jd. to 3^d. had been issued in accordance with regulations. 

The present Trade Board rate for women workers of 18 years and 
over is 5d. an hour. The increase in the Trade Board rates does not, 
however, necessarily represent a corresponding increase in the women's 
piece rates. Exhaustive inquiries indicate that there has not been any 
general advance of piece rates during the war. The rates may have 
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been varied according to alterations in the manufacture of garments. 
In many instances the original piece rates for the manufacture of 
khaki uniforms have been reduced. 

Our organization negotiated agreements with the Home Of&ce for 
the substitution of labour in Cutting Departments, and a standard 
rate of 6d. per hour was fixed for the labour in question. The women 
were unorganized at the time, and the rates were secured niainly through 
the efforts of our men in the organization. The majority of the women 
employed as substitutes are members of our organization. 

In October, 1917, we secured, through thfe Committee on Production 
national war bonuses of IJd. an hour for men. Id. an hour for women, 
and Jd. an hour for boys and girls. The award was estimated to 
affect about 250,000 workers. It was the first occasion on which trade 
union action had secured direct increases of wages for all workers in 
the clothing industry. (31st May, 1918.) 

It is reported from London that an effort has been made by 
employers to restrict the bonus to khaki work, with a view to its 
being abolished when their firms return to civilian work at the 
end of the war. 

Details of comparative wages were furnished by hardly any of 
the firms reporting. One firm in Leeds gave the following facts — 

On pressing, women were paid at the same rate as men; but 
their output and, therefore, their weekly wage was less. 

In the cutting-room, men received £2 14s. weekly; women 
received £1 4s. plus 50 per cent, bonus (i.e., 6d. an hour), the 
Trade Board rate. 

On machining and finishing, where in this firm women only 
were employed, they earned on the average, on piece-work, 23s. a 
week plus 50 per cent. 

It was reported from Liverpool that the women's wages were 
only about two-thirds of those of the men; and that when a man 
received £4, a woman only got £2 15s. for the same work. 

Conditions of Work 

Little alteration has been made in the conditions of work since 
women have always been employed, and special extra arrange- 
ments were, therefore, unnecessary. At the same time, the general 
movement towards improved conditions has resulted, in some 
instances, in the introduction of better accommodation. Canteens 
and rest-rooms have been added here and there. In London it 
was said that, though there was usually some accommodation for 
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girls to have their meals on the premises, they often went home 
for thei», as they lived close by, and also went outside for treat- 
ment if any accident occurred. In the firms visited in London, 
there were — 

No rest rooms, very primitive sanitary arrangements, and the women 
worked in all states of health and in the last stages of pregnancy. 

The hours of work (see Schedule, p. 81) were also longer than 
in Leeds. 

Trade Unions 

Women in the tailoring trades enter unions in great numbers, 
but it is generally said that they do not remain in them. The 
approximate number of women belonging to the United Garment 
Workers' Union in July, 1914, was 20,000. By May, 1918, the 
female membership had grown to about 50,000. From the offices 
of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, in which 
the men and women are organized in separate branches, great 
disorganization among the various trade unions was reported. 
It was said that there had been a failure in organizing the women 
during the year 1917-1918. The usual complaint was made that 
the girls joined up but did not remain in the union; no explanation 
was given, though it was said emphatically that it was not the 
prospect of marriage which made the girls careless. 

Prospects 

In the agreement already quoted (p. 77) there are three clauses 
dealing with the re-instatement of men in work on which they 
were formerly engaged. According to these clauses, employers and 
trade unions agreed — 

(i) That women should only be employed on men's work if 
men were not available. 

(ii) That the men should be re-instated as soon as possible. 

(iii) That the old workshop and factory customs should be 
restored as soon as possible. 

This means that, now that the war is over, women will quickly be 
turned out of the cutting-rooms, and any superfluous number out 
of the trade. Many trade union officials expressed distress at the 
thought of the numbers of women who were likely to be discharged, 
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many of whom had come in from other trades and were earning 
comparatively high wages. • 

Actually, however, it was reported from London that the tide 
seemed to be tm-ning in the opposite direction. Discharged soldiers 
were returning, and there was a definite scheme of training for dis- 
abled men. But they were faced with the prospect of women 
being firmly established in the industry, having become organized, 
and the employers being anxious to keep them. The men were 
already finding it difficult to get work. One employer went so far 
as to say that it was a man's problem, not a woman's. He had 
just seen an ex-soldier who had been turned away from eight 
factories. 

This state of affairs does not seem unnatural when it is remem- 
bered that it was really only in the cutting-room that the men 
had a monopoly, and that elsewhere women replacing men were 
only entering in larger numbers into work customarily, or fre- 
quently, done by women, e.g., machining and pressing. So that, 
except in the case of a man returning to the factory in which he 
was originally employed, there would be no reason for disnussing 
the women or taking on men in their places. No doubt in the 
cutting-room the men's privileges will be restored. It may be 
noted that here, at any rate, one process, that of using the band- 
knife, is acknowledged to be definitely unsuitable for women, at 
any rate on heavy work. The abdominal pressure from the semi- 
circular opening in the bench is a strain on men, but is peculiarly 
bad for women, and liable to cause dizziness and accidents quite 
apart from the bad effect on their general health. Workers on the 
band-knife are a very small proportion of those employed in the 
cutting-room, where many of the processes can easily be carried ' 
out by women. 

It was anticipated that there would be a great demand for 
civilian clothing at the end of the war, and it was thought that 
this demand might make it possible to absorb all the newly- 
engaged women on processes which were left open to them. Some 
London firms had constructive proposals with a view to this. 
In one case, it was suggested that the smaller factories in outlying 
districts should be done away with and larger ones built on their 
sites, though, considering the present difficulties of building, it is 
not easy to see how this would immediately help the problem. 
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Boot and Shoe Industry 
Extent and Value of Substitution 

It will be seen from the figures given (p. 72) that among the 
various branches of the clothing industry, the tailoring and the 
boot and shoe trades are the only ones in which there has been a 
positive increase in the number of women employed. In all other 
branches, the number of women has declined since July, 1914- 
The actual increase and the number of women said to be replacing 
men has been greater in the boot and shoe trade than in the 
tailoring trade, and the percentage increase 27 per cent, as com- 
pared with 8 per cent, in the tailoring trade. There was, of course, 
far more scope for substitution, 63 per cent, of the workers in the 
tailoring trade and only 34 per cent, of those in the boot and shoe 
trade having been women before the war. 

Some investigation into substitution in this trade was made in 
Leeds; but Leeds was an exception to the general rule, it being 
estimated that the number of women employed in the trade had 
rather fallen than risen during the war, the numbers employed 
being 2,000 in July, 1914, and 1,900 in April, 1918. It must be 
remembered, however, that Leeds, which manufactures heavy 
goods, is not so suitable a centre for substitution as some others; 
also that, though owing to the great munition demand for women's 
labour in the district, the number of women in the trade had 
diminished, considerable numbers of those employed are replacing 
men. The proportion of women to men had increased consider- 
ably. Returns from three firms are given, two in Leeds, one in 
Glasgow — 





July, 1914. 


May, 1918. 




Nura 


ber Employed. 


Percentage 

of Women 

to total 

employees. 


Number Employed. 


Percentage 
of Women 

to total 
employees. 




Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total.. 


Firm A, Leeds . 
„ B, Leeds . 
„ C, Glasgow . 


166 
147 
294 


95 
65 
128 


261 
212 
422 


36 
31 
30 


81 
137 
204 


94 
110 
290 


175 
247 
494 


54 
44 
59 



With regard to the nature of the work on which the women are 
engaged, details were received from eight firms in Leeds; and it 
appeared that there was hardly any process on which an attempt 
had not been made in one firm or another to substitute women 
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for men. Trade union regulations as to men's and women's work 
had been very complete before the war, and had been relaxed, 
as quoted in the report for 1917 in various districts because of the 
pressure of war demand; and the relaxations had been more com- 
plete in Leeds than in most other districts, accompanied by 
arrangements for paying women at the same rate as men. 

The processes on which women were said to be newly employed 
were — 

1. Pattern Making Department. 
Cutting 

2. Clicking Department. 
Machine Clicking 

3. Fitting-up Department. 
Skiving 

4. Making Room. 
Blake-sewing 
Loose nailing 

5. Heeling Department, 
Slugging 

6. Finishing Department. 
Bottom Scouring 
Painting 



Hand clicking 

Fitting-up 

Sole-tacking 
Sole-sewing 

Heeling 



Levelling 
Cuttan nailing 



Edge Paring 
Polishing 



Heel Scouring 
Top Ironing 



In one firm where children's boots and shoes were made, between 
30 and 40 women out of 94 were engaged on men's processes; and 
this firm has a branch at Derby in which women only are employed 
on every process. It was said that no process was unsuitable for 
women. In firms making heavier articles, and particularly in 
those engaged on Army boots, the substitution was much srnaller, 
not more than 23 women being found on men's processes in firms 
einplojnng about 200 workers. 

Substitution has been complete for the most part with no change 
in the processes. 

Success of Substitution 

In an industry in which the processes are so varied and in which 
the weight of the article handled differs so much from firm to firm, 
it is difficult to get any estimate of success which can be relied on. 
The comments were, as a rule, favourable; and in some instances, 
as in the finishing processes on children's shoes, the women were 
said to be superior to men. It was noticeable in returning to factories 
engaged on heavy work visited a year earlier, that the cases of 
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women with a much greater output than men were no longer in 
evidence. In several cases it was said that the women who had 
produced remarkable results when put on piece-work for the 
first time, had broken down. In five firms — one in Glasgow, one 
in Liverpool, and three in Leeds — ^the output was said to be less 
than that of men; in five other firms in Leeds it was said to be 
satisfactory or as good as men's. The Liverpool firm stated that 
the output was very satisfactory, but that it could not be expected 
to be as great as that of experienced men who had been doing 
the work for ten or fifteen years. 

With regard to time-keeping, all the Leeds firms, with one 
exception, reported adversely on the women, though the Liverpool 
and Glasgow firms said their time-keeping was good. 

Wages 

As has already been noted, women in Leeds are, by agreement, 

paid at the same rate as men. The following figures were given 

by one firm of the average weekly wage received by women — 

Blake Sewing .... 36s. day rate with bonus in addition 

Levelling (average) . 36s. piece „ „ „ 

Heeling „ . 30s. „ 

Painting „ . 40s. „ „ „ ,, 

Cleaning, Polishing „ . 35s. „ „ ,, „ „ 

In another factory it was said that the women received from 
25s. to 40s. a week, with an additional bonus of 8s. 

The one Liverpool firm reporting on this trade said that the 
women did not command the same rates as the men and could not 
expect to do so, because their experience was so much less. 

Conditions of Work 

Few new arrangements have been made owing to the introduc- 
tion of women. The numbers newly brought into any single 
factory have not been large, and they have shared any canteens, 
etc., which existed with the women who were already there. 
Indeed, in one or two cases, owing to building difficulties, arrange- 
ments which would otherwise have been made have been held over. 

The usual hours of work in the Leeds district are 62|. 

Trade Unions 
Women who have taken men's places have generally joined the 
union. It was reported from Glasgow that they were " forced " 
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to do so. In Leeds it was said that, though they joined, they 
took little interest in the union. 

Prospects of Women in the Industry 
There seems little doubt that the men in the industry will 
reassert their claim to the work in which women have replaced 
men. It may be, however, that some readjustment will be made 
with regard to certain processes on light makes of boots and shoes 
in which women have proved themselves efficient. As has been 
seen, the number replacing men is considerable, and there is not 
quite the same chance of their being reabsorbed into other depart- 
ments of the trade as in the case of tailoring, partly because the 
percentage increase in the number employed has bpen so much 
greater, partly because they are not drawn from other depart- 
ments to anything like the same extent, and partly because the 
civilian demand for boots is unlikely to expand to the same extent 
as that for clothes. In Leeds, where the union is strong, the 
matter must remain in the hands of its members. Elsewhere, the 
results may be decided by other causes. A Glasgow firm reporting 
on the matter said that the continued employment of women 
depended "on labour conditions." One Liverpool firm stated that 
women woidd certainly continue to be employed on some of the 
lighter forms of laboiu- on which men had formerly been engaged. 

Woollen and Worsted Trades 
In the woollen trade the total number of women employed has 
risen during the war, though there has been a slight fall from April, 
1917-April, 1918. In the worsted and the carpet and rug trades 
there has been a considerable diminution in the number employed, 
and during the last year the decrease in the numbers engaged in 
the worsted industry has been rapid. 





Number of Women Employed. 

1 


Number esti- 
mated to be re- 
placing Hales. 




July, 1914. 


Apr., 1917. 


Apr., 1918. 


WooUen . 
Worsted . 
Carpets, Rugs, etc. . 


65,000 
85,000 
20,000 


74,400 
84,700 
18,400 


74,100 
81,400 
18,000 


8,800 
2,800- 
1,900 


Total 


170,000 


176,500 


173,500 


11,500 
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It will be seen that a considerable number of women are said to 
be replacing men; but, as a rule, it is found that the substitution 
consists of placing women on processes which were only done in 
the particular instance by men, and were performed indifferently 
by men and women, or which were performed by women in other 
shops or districts, though not in the ones in which substitution 
was reported. For instance, there is a considerable variation in 
the extent to which women are ordinarily allowed to do perching; 
some firms reporting say they have never had women on the 
process before, others that it was merely the extension of a com- 
mon practice. However, in the eight firms reporting on the matter, 
women were found blending, milling, pressing, and, in a woirsted 
spinning mill, overlooking. None of this work had formerly been 
done by women; also women were employed on packing and in the 
warehouse work, which was normally considered too heavy for them. 

Six firms employing 737 women and 380 men reported that 
50 women were taking men's places. There has been a good deal 
of subdivision, because much of the work is heavy. 

On the whole, the reports given of the women were good, five 
out of eight firms saying the women were good or satisfactory. 
In one firm of blanket manufacturers, there was great enthusiasm 
about the women's work: it was said that the men with whom 
the women worked preferred them to men; and there was one 
woman in the milling shed, who was said to be better than any 
man. With regard to the women replacing men as overlookers in 
the worsted spinning mill, the report was not so favourable. The 
women were said to do well as far as their knowledge and capacity 
permitted, but both were limited. 

Figures as to wages were obtained from the blanket manufacturer. 

Women. Men. 

30s. to £2 10s. 47s. to ;^5 

The men are paid by weight of output, and the women get a 
standard rate; when they replace men, they get what a man not 
in the " combine " would receive. 

The overlookers in the worsted spinning mill were paid as follows: 

Women, Weekly Wage. War Bonus in Addition. 
Begin at 28s., rise by Is. per 2 months to 34s. 10s. 6d. 

Men, Weekly Wage. War Bonus. 

Varies with skill and experience; 41s. a rate 18s. 

that is paid. 
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Two firms of woollen manufacturers reported that they intended 
to keep the women in the processes which were not too heavy for 
them. The Worsted Spinning Mill reported definitely that it 
would not retain them-^a pledge had been given to the men that 
they should be reinstated; further, they found the women did not 
like the responsibility of the work and would be glad to go back 
to machine-minding. 



IV. COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 
Post Office Work 

The number of women engaged in Post Office work has nearly 
doubled since 1914 — 



Number of Women Employed. 


Number said to 

be replacing 

Males. 


April, 1914. 


April, 1918. 


60,500 

> 


111,000 


64,000 



Considerable changes have taken place in the Post Office work 
during the war, entailing readjustments of staff which make it 
difficult to be sure of the exact amount or success of substitution. 
For instance, in one large town, figures for which were given in 
1917, the position has been as follows — 



Indoor Postal Work 
Outdoor ,, „ 

Telegraph Delivery . 

Total . . . 



Women Employed. 



May, 1917. 



252 

370 

32 

654 



May, 1918, 



341 

352 

77 

770 



Men absent 
on Service. 
May, 1918. 



Women taking 

Men's places. 

May, 1918. 



168 
360 
119 

647 



180 

352 

77 

609 



It will be seen that out of the 770 women newly employed, 609 
only are said to be taking men's places. This is on account of the 
special work devolving on the postal indoor staff in respect of 
handling letters, etc., for the armies abroad, and other new work: 
123 women were engaged on such work. On the other hand, with 
regard to the outdoor work, it cannot be assumed that 352 women 
are doing the work of 360 men; here the work has been greatly 
reduced, the number of deliveries having decreased from six to 
three a day. 

The women for the most part did good work; but, roughly 

88 
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speaking, five women were needed in the place of four men: this 
was due either to lack of experience, or to the heaviness of the 
work. Men dealt with weights up to 351b., but the maximum 
for women was 261b., and it was, therefore, natural that more 
women than men should be required for a given amount of work. 
One other difficulty about the women was the extreme irregularity 
of the indoor staff.' A reserve of thirty-eight girls was kept, so 
that it might always be possible to have enough workers to fill 
any gaps. The women were always staying away on some plea 
or another. The Postmaster attributed this to the fact that they 
came from rather a good class, were not dependent on their earn- 
ings, and often were only doing the work from patriotic motives. 
The outdoor staff, largely consisting of soldiers' wives, was much 
steadier. 

The women earned from 22s. to 27s. a week, with a war bonus 
of 9s. They were all on time work, having an eight-hour day, 
with one hour off for meals. 

The Postmaster did not think there would be much trouble 
about the women being thrown out of work when the war ended. 
Fifty-five women acting as telephone operators had been displaced 
by the installation of the automatic telephone. Care was taken 
to provide other work for them: out of the 55, only 14 accepted it. 
The Postmaster did not think the women had gone to other work; 
he thought they were glad that their war- job was over and that 
they could go home. 

Transport Services : Tramways 



Extent of Substitution. — ^Few occupations have been subject 
to so large an influx of women during the war as the tramway 
service. 

NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 





July, 1914. 


April, 1918. 


Increase. 


Municipal Tramway Departments 
Private Trarnway Companies 
Omnibus Service 


1,200 
200 
300 


18,800 
5,800 
4,300 


17,600 
5.600 
4,000 


Total 


1,700 


28,900 


27,200 




-" 1 1 



7— (1408c) 
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(a) Conductors. Women "conductors are now to be found all 
over the country; there is in many cases little scope for more sub- 
stitution, it having reached its furthest limits {e.g., in one large 
city, where 1,200 or 1,300 women conductors are being employed, 
there are only eight men conductors left). 

(b) Drivers. It would be possible to employ more women as 
drivers; they have indeed been introduced in this capacity in com- 
paratively few districts. In some towns it is said that the unions 
oppose the employment of women as drivers; or that the special 
conditions of the service make the work in some way unsuitable 
for women, as, for instance, the steepness of the gradient, the 
narrowness of the gauge, the height of the cars. Where the occupa- 
tion is open to women it is not easy to secure an adequate supply 
of women to train for the work, as it is said that they need to be 
exceptionally strong ^n nerve and muscle. 

(c) Cleaners. A considerable number of women are being 
employed as cleaners. The difficulty in this case is that the work 
is often night work, and there is some unwillingness to employ 
women at night. In one district it is reported that about 40 per 
cent, of the car-cleaners are women, but they are not employed at 
night. In other districts where the women are employed at night, 
very few men are retained as cleaners. 

(d) Inspectors. The employment of women as inspectors began 
in the year 1917-1918. It aroused considerable opposition in 
some cities; the women conductors in at least one case threatened 
to strike if women inspectors were appointed. In two out of five 
cities giving returns, it was found that women were being employed 
as inspectors. It would be possible to employ more women in 
this way. 

The following figures give an estimate of the total number of 
women employed in the Tramway Services under Local Authorities: 



No. employed, 
July, 1914. 



Percentage oi 
total workers. 



No. employ 
April, 1918. 



lyed Percentage ( 



of 
total workers. 



No. said to be 
directly re- 
placing men. , 



1,200 



19,200 



34 



17,000 



Facts as to the employment of women in the tramway service 
were obtained from Bii'mingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Rotherham, and 
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Sheffield. Over 5,000 women are now employed in these towns, 
almost all of them being substitutes for men, the number of women 
so occupied before the war having been small {e.g., in two of the 
towns no women were employed before 1915; in another, 1,033 are 
now employed as against 18 in July, 1914). 

It is difficult to say how far the substitution is complete. In 
several cases it is noted that the actual numbers of workers 
employed have increased since the war, but this is not necessarily 
due to the employment of women, as the service has become 
heavier in several cases, e.g., the following facts were supplied 
from two towns — 



Town. 


No. employed 
before War. 


No. employed, 
May, 1918. 


Increase +, or de- 
crease -, in No. 
employed. 




Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


A . 
B . 


1,684 
177 


18 



1,152 
183 


1,033 
135 


- 532 
+ 5 


+ 1,015 
+ ,135 



It is evident that in the case of B, since more men are employed 
than before the war, there is some additional pressure on the ser- 
vice causing the employment of more workers than before, and all 
those who have sent in reports emphasize the changes in the work. 
The women are all doing work of a kind hitherto only done by men; 
but the work having become heavier in consequence of war condi- 
tions, their labour is to some extent additional rather than 
substitutional. 

Success of Replacement. — On the whole, women are said to 
do fairly well as conductors. The report from one city states that 
the women compare very unfavourably with the men, because, 
owing to the shortage of labour, the women cannot be selected 
with as much care as the men were before the war; when women 
were first employed, a good type of woman was secured, but this is 
impossible now, and their work is unsatisfactory. In two cases it was 
said that the women were bad time-keepers. This was attributed in 
one town to their domestic duties. It was generally agreed that the 
best of the women did very well; but an opinion was expressed 
in more than one case that with the present difficulties in the ser- 
vice and the long hours, the work was too great a strain on the 
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women. In one town it is said that, on an average, the women 
change over three times a year. Many give up the work after the 
first fortnight, a considerable number after three months; very few 
stand it for two years, and hardly any for longer. In this par- 
ticular case there have been special difficulties, because the trams 
needed renewing when the war broke out, consequently many are 
awaiting repairs; those that remain in use are in bad condition, 
the traffic is heavy and difiicult to arrange, split turns are com- 
mon, and women have been known to be on duty for 69 hours 
one week and 68 the next. It is thought that with better trams 
and a reorganization of traffic, the women would do the work well. 
A report was received only from one district where women were 
acting as drivers; 309 women were employed in this capacity on 
1st May, 1918, as compared with 94 on the same day in 1917, 
19 per cent, of the drivers being women. In addition, 85 women 
were being trained for the work. Some of these were said to be 
very capable, but, as noted before, exceptionally strong women 
are needed for the work. It is said that they are not any more 
cautious than men as drivers. 

Wages 

There has been a general attempt on the part of the unions to 
secure equal pay for women and men in the tramway service. 
The attempt has had a certain measure of success. The National 
Transport Workers' Federation secured an award in March, 1918, 
by which women as well as men, aged 18 years and upwards, were 
to receive ,^1 a week over pre-war rates in cases in which the 
women's terms of employment included an undertaking that they 
should be paid at the same rates as the men whom they replaced. 
When their terms of agreement did not include such a clause, the 
women's advances were to be increased by 4s. a week, subject to 
a maximum of 20s. a week over the pre-war rates. This award, 
applying on the one hand to members of the Transport Workers' 
Federation and on the other to the Municipal Tramways Associa- 
tion, the Tiamways and Light Railways Association and the 
London General Omnibus Co., Ltd., did not quite meet the demands 
of the union, which were for an increase of £1 a week for men and 
women over pre-war rates, irrespective of any previous agreement 
about equal rates of pay. 
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The following figures were given for different districts- 





CONDUCTORS' WAGES 


District A — 


Weekly rate on engagement 


Maximum rate attained at end of 


Men . . . 


47/6 (27/6 wage, £1 bonus) 


52/6 (32/6 wage, £1 bonus) 2i years 


Women 


31/6 (27/6 wage, 4/- bonus) 


43/8 (27/6 wage, 16/- bonus) 12 months 


District B — 






Men . . . 


42/6 (22/6 wage, jfl bonus) 


50/-(30/- wage, £1 bonus) 6 years 


Women 


35/3 (22/6 wage, 12/9 bonus) 


42/9 (30/- wage, 12/9 bonus) 6 years 


District C — 


At end of 6 months' service 




Men . . . 


45/- (25/- wage, £1 bonus) 


57/3 (31/3 wage, £1 bonus) 7i years 


Women 


37/9 (25/- wage, 12/9 bonus) 


44/- (31/3 wage, 12/9 bonus) 7i years 


District D — 


Rate on engagement 




Men . 


51/2 


59/10 6 years 


Women 


32/7 


45/8 3 months 


District E — 






Men . . . 


52/3 


58/6 2nd year 


Women 


50/- 


55/6 2nd year 



It is only in the case of District E that the wages approach 
equality, though it will be noticed that in Districts B and C it is 
the bonus and not the wage that is different; while in District A 
the wages are equal at the beginning, but vary later: in this case, 
however, the women's bonus grows, while that of the naen remains 
stationary. Wages in the first three districts are reckoned on a 
60-hours' week, but as in A, at any rate, the hours often exceed 
this number, the actual weekly wage is frequently higher for men 
and women, the rates being reckoned at so much an hour. In D 
the hours are 54 a week, as compared with 51 before the war: the 
extra time hours are reckoned as time and a half. In E the 
women work 9 hours a day; at first they only worked 7, while the 
men worked 9, but at their own request they were put on to a 
9-hour day, except in the very heavy wards. In D, women are 
employed as drivers, and receive 6d. a day more than the con- 
ductors. Car-cleaners in D receive 30s. on first being engaged for 
a week of 51 hours, and 33s. at the end of the second year. 

The conductors' pay for women reaches its maximum more 
quickly than that for men in two of the cases noted: this is 
especially marked in D. An explanation of the rise is given in the 
report from this city, which states that many women left at the 
end of three months or so, took a holiday, and returned; they are 
now obliged to go back to the lower beginning wage if they break 
off after a lew months' work. The difference in the pay (13s. Id. 
a week) is, therefore, an inducement to the women to keep to 
the work. The difference between the minimum and maximum 
for men (8s. 8d.) is much less and spread over a much longer 
period. 
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Trade Unions 

The women have joined the unions in large numbers, and have 
been encouraged to do so by the men. In two districts from 
which reports were received, it was said that 97 or 98 per cent, 
of the women employed had joined the union, all grades of women 
being eligible for membership; but they are not always admitted 
on the same terms as men (e.g.. in one district they are not 
eligible for the friendly society benefits, being only adxnitted to 
the Trade Protection section). 

Prospects of Employment after the War 

This exclusion of women from the friendly society benefits is no 
doubt due to the general conviction that women will not be 
retained in their new positions after the war. The union reporting 
on this point emphatically stated that they would not remain in 
the industry. In another district it is said that the women must 
be discharged by the agreement with the men's unions, and, in 
any case, the management has no wish to retain them, and that both 
the men and the public will be glad when they are dismissed. It may 
be noted that in this district the women's wages are nearly equal 
to those of the men, so that there would be little gain to the 
management in retaining them. In other districts, however, there 
appears to be some likelihood of the women continuing to be 
employed. Exceedingly interesting figures were suppUed by Mr. 
Ashton from Sheffield showing the extreme frequency with which 
male tramway employees change their work in Sheffield. Returns 
received from 180 men employed on the tramways showed that 
they had followed 527 distinct occupations, or, on the average, 
2-9 each. They came largely from other transport industries and 
from the skilled artisan class. Many had followed three or four 
different occupations before entering the tramway service. Con- 
sequently, in Sheffield at any rate, returned tramway men would, 
as a rule, have various occupations to choose from, and might 
leave that service to women to some extent. At the same time, 
it has been already noted that in another district women leave 
the service very quickly, and this, making vacancies which the 
men can easily enter, may have the effect of excluding women 
in a short space of time. 

No general opinion is or can be expressed on the subject, but 
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if the shortening of hours and improvement of conditions for 
which the trade unions are pressing are brought about, there 
may be scope for women in what would then be entirely suitable 
work. 

Railways 

Before the war, such women as were employed by the railways 
were chiefly engaged on clerical work; since July, 1914, the numbers 
of women employed on the railways have increased from 12,000 to 
65,000, almost all the additional women being engaged on work 
formerly done by men. 

The following facts were given by a railway with regard to the 
women employed — 





Before the 
War. 


May, 1917. 


May, 1918. 


Total number employed . 


733 


2,299 


2,973 


Particulars of Employment — 








Carriage Cleaners . 


58 


196 


238 


Porters, Goods 


- 


114 


162 


Passenger 


- 


170 


264 


Parcel 


- 


— 


65 


Total 


_ 


284 


491 


Ticket Collectors 


- 


81 


107 


Booking and Parcel Clerks 


_ 


207 


265 


Coaching Department 


175 


943 


1,229 


Goods and Mineral Train Working 


1 




W 


Department . 




~ 


12 



With regard to the success of the women's work, it was said 
that, on the whole, it was satisfactory; but, generally speaking, 
three women were required in the place of two men, especially 
when manual labour was performed. Female goods porters were 
not found so capable of handling heavy articles as the male 
staff, and consequently more assistance had to be given to them. 
The women gained in efficiency with length of service. Their 
time-keeping was generally good. 

No alteration in the methods employed was found necessary; 
but in the case of women employed in the locomotive workshops, 
the overtime is limited by statute, whereas there is no restriction 
in the case of men. Women were being employed on night v/ork 
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to a limited extent as goods porters, telegraph operating clerks, 
and carriage cleaners. 
Wages were paid as follows — 



Carriage Cleaners (internal) 
„ „ (external) 

Goods Porters 

Passenger Porters 
Ticket Collectors 

Booking Clerks . 



14s. per week. 

15s. „ 

19s. to 22s. per week, being the minimum 

rates paid to the male stafi. 
18s. per week (minimum rate for men). 
14s. to 20s. per week (minimum rates for 

men). 
£20 to £10 per annum, these rates being 

slightly lower than those paid to men 

doing the same work. 



In all cases, an additional war wage is paid of- 



12s. 6d. a week to workers of 18 and over. 
6s. 3d. „ ,, under 18. 



TABLE I 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN ENGAGED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 

AT DIFFERENT DATES 

Note. — In all Tables workers are classified under the heading of the firms by which they are employed. Consequently women engaged 
on clerical work, for instance, are included in every industrial group. Also firms are classified according to their principal product, though 
they are often engaged in several trades. 



Occupations. 


July, 1914 




November, 1918. 


April, 1919. 










Percentage 






Percentage 






Percentage 




Numbers employed. 


of Females 


Numbers ( 


jmployed. 


of Females 


Numbers 


employed. 


of Females 








to total 
Workers. 






to total 
Workers. 










Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Workers. 


Building ...... 


920,000 


7,000 


0-8 


438,000 


31,000 


6-7 


591,000 


14,000 


2-4 


Mines and Quarries. 




1,266,000 


7,000 


OS 


1,039,000 


13,000 


1-2 


1,223,000 


12,000 
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Metal Industries 




1,634,000 


170,000 


9.4 


1,872,000 


596,000 


24-1 


1,908,000 


300,000 


13-8 


Chemical Industries 




159,000 


40,000 


20-1 


161,000 


103,000 


39-0 


176,000 


69,000 


28- 1 


Textile Industries . 




625,000 


863,000 


58-0 


408,000 


819,000 


66-7 


459,000 


798,000 


63-5 


Clothing Industries . 




287,000 


612,000 


68-1 


181,000 


559,000 


75-5 


223,000 


569,000 


71^8 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco Industries 




360,000 


196,000 


35-2 


247,000 


230,000 


48-3 


300,000 


247,000 


45^1 


Paper and Printing Industries 




261,000 


148,000 


36-1 


158,000 


141,000 


47-2 


201,000 


143,000 


41-7 


Wood Industries 




258,000 


54,000 


14-1 


173,000 


83,000 


32-5 


220,000 


68,000 


23-6 


Other Industries 




393,000 


89,000 


18-5 


252,000 


151,000 


37-5 


304,000 


134,000 


30-5 


Total Industries (under private ownership) 


6,163,000 


2,176,000 


26-1 


4,929,000 


2,726,000 


35-6 


5.605,000 


2,354,000 


29-6 


Gas, Water, and Electricity (under Local 




















Authorities) ..... 


63,000 


1,000 


•94 


53,000 


5,000 


9-1 


62,000 


3,000 


4^6 


Government Establishments (Dockyards, 




















Arsenals, Factories, etc.) 


76,000 


2,000 


2-6 


276,000 


246,000 


47-1 


172,000 


40,000 1 


18-9 


Total Industries and Municipal and 




















Government Establishments 


6,302,000 


2,179,000 


25-7 


5,258,000 


2,977,000 


36- 1 


5,839,000 


2,397,000 j 


29^1 


Agriculture (permanent labour) in Great 




















Britain ...... 

Transport. 

Railways' ...... 


800,000 


80,000 


9-1 


578,000 


95,000 


141 


630,000 


89,000 


12-3 


660,000 


12,000 


1-8 


546,000 


66,000 


10-8 


641,000» 


50,0001 


7^3 


Docks and Wharves and other Transport 
under Private Ownership 


444,000 


5,000 


1-4 


275,000 


30,000 


130 


351,000 


23,000 


81 


Tramways under Local Authorities . 


57,000 


1,000 


21 


37,000 


19,000 


34- 1 


52,000 


12,000 


18-9 


Total Transport 


1,161,000 


18,000 


1-5 


858,000 


115,000 


11-9 


1,044,000 


85,000 


7-5 


Finance and Commerce. 




















Banking and Finance .... 


176,000 


10,000 


5-1 


100,000 


75,000 


42-8 


130,000 


72,000 


35-8 


Commerce ...... 


1,225,000 


496,000 


28-8 


746,000 


880,000 


54-1 


928,000 


829,000 


47^2 


Total Finance and Commerce . 


1,401,000 


506,000 


26-5 


846,000 


955,000 


530 


1,058,000 


901,000 


460 


Professional Occupations (employed persons; 




















ie., except in case of hospitals; mostlv 




















Clerks) 

Hotels, Public Houses, Cinemas, Theatres . 


127,000 


50,000 


28-4 


69,000 


120,000 


63-6 


89,000 


92,000 


508 


199,000 


181,000 


47-6 


116,000 


222,000 


65-6 


143,000 


237,000 


623 


Civil Service. 




















Post Office ...... 


189,000 


61,000 


24-3 


109.000 


121,000 


52-7 


135,000 


106,000 


44- 1 


Other Civil Service .... 


55,000 


5,000 


9-0 


87,000 


113,000 


56-5 


96,000 


106,000 


52-4 


Total Civil Service 


244,000 


66,000 


21-3 


196,000 


234,000 


54-5 


231,000 


212,000 


47-9 


Local Government, including Education, 




















but excluding Municipal Tramways, Gas, 




















Water, and Electricity (shown above) 


376,000 
10,610,000 j 


196,000 


34-3 


251,000 


229,000 


47-6 


319,000 


220,000 


40^8 


Grand Total for Occupations given above . 


3,276,000 


23-6 


8,172,000 


4,947,000 


37-7 


9,353,000 


4,232,000 


31-2 



» Information with regard to Railways in April, 1919, is scanty and the figures should be regarded as rough estimates only. 
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TABLE II 

TABLE SHOWING INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED ACCORDING AS 
NUMBER OF MEN HAD INCREASED OR DECREASED IN CORRESPONDING OCCUPATIONS 

GROUP I, — Occupations in which the Number of Men as well as the Number of Women Increased from July, 1914-November, 1918 



Metal Trades (excepting engineering other than marine 
and electrical and construction of vehicles other than 
cycles, motors, and aeroplanes) .... 

((«) Heavy Chemicals 
(b) Explosives 
(c) Tar Distilling 
I (d) Chemicals for Textiles and 
I other Trades and Dyes 

Government Establishments — Factories, Dockyards, 
Arsenals, etc. ( . 

Totals ........ 



July, 1914. 



Number employed. 



Males. 



Females. 



1,173,000 I 158,000 
62,000 5,000 



76,000 



November, 1918. 



Males. 



Females. 



Number 
employed. 



Increase or 
decrease on 
July, 1914 



Number 
employed. 



Increase or 
decrease on 
July, 1914 



1,455,000 i+ 282,000 ; 482,000 + 324,000 

i I 

81.000 + 19,000 ! 36,000 + 31,000 



2,000 276,000 + 200,000 I 246,000 ;+ 244,000 



1,311,000 ! 165,000 j 1,812.000 i+ 501,000 | 764,000 '+ 599,000 



April, 1919, 



Males. 



Females. 



Number 
employed. 



Increase or 
decrease on 
July, 1914 



Increase or| ,, , I Increase or. Increase or 
decrease on ^™°^"' decrease on decrease on 
Nov., 1918 employed, j^iy, 1914. Nov., 1918. 



1,445,000 + 272,000 - 10,000 , 264,000 + 106,000 -219,000 

i 
76,000 + 14,000 - 5,000 ' 11,000 + 6,000 I - 25,000 



172,000 



96,000 



104,000 



40,100 + 38,000 



1,693,000 ,+ 382,000 ! - 119,000 I 315,000 + 150,000 



- 205,000 



- 449,000 



Building Trades ...... 

Mines and Quarries ..... 

Metal Trades — [a) Engineering other than electrical 
and marine .... 

(b) Construction of vehicles other than 
cycles, motors, and aeroplanes . 
Chemical Trades, excepting those covered in Group I 
Textile Trades — («) Woollen and Worsted . 

[b) Hosiery .... 

(c) Textile Dyeing and Bleaching 

{d) Silk 

{e) Miscellaneous Textiles . 

Clothing Trades, Boots, Shoes, and Slippers. 
Food Trades ....... 

Paper Trades — Paper and Wallpaper . 

Wood Trades ....... 

Bricks and Cement ...... 

Leather Trades ...... 

Other Trades ....... 

Gas, Water, and Electricity under Local Authorities 

Totals 





GROUP II.- — Occupations in which the Numb 


er of Men Decreased while the 


Number 


of Wome> 


I Increased 










from July, 1914 


-November, 1918 














; 920,000 


7,000 


438,000 


- 482,000 


31,000 


+ 


24,000 


591,000 


-329,000 + 


153,000 ! 


14,000 


+ 


7,000 


- 17,000 


1,266,000 


7,000 


1,039,000 


- 227,000 


12,000 


+ 


5,000 


1,223,000 


- 43,000 + 


184,000 i 


12,000 


+ 


5,000 


- 


399,000 


11,000 


367,000 


- 32,000 


103,000 


+ 


92,000 


409,000 


+ 9,000 + 


41,000 


33,000 


+ 


22,000 


- 


62,000 


2,000 


50,000 


- 12,000 


11,000 


+ 


10,000 


55,000 


- 7,000 + 


5,000 


4,000 


+ 


3,000 


- 8,000 


97,000 


35,000 


81,000 


- 17,000 


68,000 


+ 


33,000 


100,000 


+ 3,000 + 


20,000 


58,000 


+ 


23,000 


- 10,000 


134,000 


170,000 


105,000 


- 29,000 


175,000 


+ 


5,000 


119,000 


- 15,800 + 


14,000 


179,000 


+ 


9,000 


+ 4,000 


20,000 


60,000 


15,000 


5,000 


68,000 


+ 


8.000 


18,000 


- 2,000 + 


3,000 


68,000 


+ 


8,000 


+ 100 


1 95,000 


24,000 


72,000 


- 23,300 


31,000 


+ 


6,000 


76,000 


- 19.000 + 


5,000 


27,000 


+ 


3,000 


- 4,000 


1 11,000 


22,000 


8,000 


3,000 


22,000 


+ 




10,000 


- 1,000 + 


2,000 


23,000 


+ 


1,000 


+ 1,000 


28,000 


46,000 


23,000 


5,000 


55,000 


+ 


9,000 


24,000 


- 4.000 + 


1,000 


49,000 


+ 


3,000 


- 5,000 


110,000 


56,000 


76,000 


- 34,000 


68,000 


+ 


12,000 


93,000 


- 17,000 + 


17,000 


67,000 


+ 


12,000 




360,000 


196,000 


246,000 


- 114,000 


231,000 


+ 


35,000 


300,000 


- 60,000 + 


54,000 


247,000 


+ 


51,000 


+ 16,000 


40,000 


17,000 


28,000 


- 12,000 


21,000 


+ 


4,000 


32,000 


- 8,000 + 


4,000 


18,000 


+ 


1,000 


- 3,000 


258,000 


44,000 


173,000 


- 85,000 


83,000 


+ 


39,000 


220,000 


- 38,000 + 


47,000 


68,000 


+ 


24,000 


- 15,000 


100,000 


5,000 


40,000 


- 60,000 


8,000 


+ 


3,000 


53,000 


- 47.000 ,+ 


13,000 


7,000 


+ 


2,000 


- 1,000 


67,000 


17,000 


48,000 


- 19,000 


37,000 


+ 


20,000 


57,000 


- 10,000 + 


8,000 


32,000 


+ 


15,000 


- 5,000 


226,000 


67,000 


164,000 


- 62,000 


105,000 


+ 


38,000 


195,000 


- 31,000 ,+ 


31,000 i 


95,000 


+ 


27,000 


- 11,000 


63,000 


1.000 


53,000 


- 10,000 


5,000 


+ 


5,000 


62,000 


- 1.000 + 


9,000 


3,000 


+ 


2,000 


- 2,000 


4,256,000 


787,000 


3,026,000 


-1,231,000 


1,134,000 


+ 


348,000 


3,637,000 


-620,000 ,+ 


611,000 


1,004,000 


+ 


218,000 


- 130,000 



GROUP III. — ■Occupations in which the Number of both Men and Women Decreased Between 

July, 1914 and November, 1918 



Textile Trades— (a) Cotton . . 

(6) Jute 

(c) Linen ..... 

(1:^) Lace ..... 
Clothing Trades other than Boot, Shoe, and Slipper 
Paper Trades other than Paper and Wallpaper . 

Totals 

Grand Total Jor Groups I, 11, III 



Group I 
Group II 
Group III 



j 274,000 


415,000 


144,000 


- 130,000 


349,000 


- 66,000 


168,000 


- 106,000 


+ 24,000 


345,000 


- 71,000 


- 5,000 


1 16,000 


35,000 


11,000 


5,000 


35,000 




12,000 


- 4,000 + 1,000 


32,000 


- 3,000 


- 3,000 


29,000 


70,000 


22,000 


7,000 


67,000 


- 3,000 


20,000 


- 9,000 - 1,000 


59,000 


- 11,000 


- 8,000 


18,000 


21,000 


9.000 


9,000 


18,000 


- 3,000 


11,000 


- 7,000 + 1.000 


17,000 


- 4,000 


- 


177,000 


556,000 


105,000 


- 72,000 


490,000 


- 66,000 


130,000 


- 47.000 1+ 25,000 


501,000 


- 55,000 


+ 11,000 


221,000 


130,000 


130,000 


- 91,000 


120,000 


- 10,000 


169,000 


- 52,000 1+ 39,000 


125,000 


- 5,000 


+ 5,000 


735,000 


1,227,000 


421,000 


- 314,000 


1,079,000 


- 148,000 


510,000 


-225,000 + 89,000 


1,079,000 


- 149.000 




6,302,000 


2,179,000 


5,259,000 


-1,044,000 


2,977,000 


+ 798,000 


5,840,000 


-463,000 +581,100 


2,398,000 


+ 219,000 


- 579,000 




Percent 


AGE OF Wo 


men to To 


TAL NuMBE 


R OF Work 


ERs LN Groups Given Above 










July, 1917 








Nov. 1918 








April, 1919 






11% 








29% 










15% 






15% 








27% 










22% 






62% 








71% 










67% 
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V. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY : 

July, 1914— April, 1919 

During the twelve months from April, 1918, to 1919, many 
interesting documents on the subject of women in industry have 
been published by different Government departments. The report 
of the War Cabinet Committee, the Home Office report, and the 
figures published by the Industrial (War Inquiries) Branch of the 
Board of Trade 'give far more precise and authoritative infor- 
mation than can be secured by any private inquiry. The report 
this year is therefore confined to tabular reports gathered from 
figures hitherto unpublished, supplied by the Industrial War 
Inquiry Branch of the Board of Trade, giving a brief summary 
of what has happened from July, 1914, to November, 1918; 
and from November, .1918, to April, 1919. 

The industrial changes following the Armistice, complicated as 
they have been by the payment of unemployment benefit, and by 
doubts as to the form and effect of the Pre-War Practices Bill, 
have been too numerous and are too recent for it to be possible 
to see what permanent effect the employment of women during 
the war will have on their employment in the future. In some 
directions, the pendulum has swung back very far. Cases are 
quoted of women who are now excluded from work which they 
did before the war, on the ground that it is men's work. 

In the more purely industrial occupations (c/. Table I), the 
decrease in the number of women employed has been rapid. 
Between July, 1914, and November, 1918, 798,000 women were 
added to the number of those formerly engaged in these industries; 
by April, 1919, the number had diminished by 579,000 {i.e., by 
72 per cent, of the increase). In the same industries, the number 
of men diminished by 1,044,000 between July, 1914, and November, 
1918; but by April, 1919, the decrease in the number of men was 
reduced to 463,000. In other words, 579,900 women went out of 
these industries and 681,000 men were restored to them between 
November, 1918, and April, 1919. As a result, it will be seen that 
the percentage of women to the total numbers of workpeople was 
only 3-4 higher in April, 1919, than it had been in July, 1914; 
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although it had risen by 10"4 between July, 1914, and November, 
1918. Having fallen so swiftly, it seems possible that it may 
presently attain the pre-war level. 

In considering the swift withdrawal of women from industry 
since November, 1918, something may be gained by noting where 
it has chiefly occurred. This can best be done by referring to 
Table II, which shows where the greatest increase took place during 
the war: out of the total addition of 798,000 women, 598,000, or 
75 per cent., belong to Group I; out of the total decrease of 579,000, 
449,000 or 77 per cent, belong to the same group. This group 
represents additional rather than substitutional labour: it shows 
industries in which the number of men as well as the number of 
women rose from July, 1914; to November, 1918; and in which, 
taken as a whole, there has been a decline not only in the number 
of women, but in the number of men employed since the Armistice. 
A slightly larger percentage of the decrease than of the increase 
belongs to this group, but the two correspond closely. It is clear 
from this table that in purely industrial occupations the great 
impetus to the employment of women came chiefly from a war 
demand, and that it is with the cessation of that demand that 
their employment is rapidly lessening. Though largely engaged 
in work which would normally have been done by men, they were 
not to any great extent taking men's places; neither have they 
been much displaced by men, though men have been retained in 
preference to women. 

In the second group, in which the number of men diminished 
during the war by 1,230,000, that of women increased by the com- 
pciratively small number of 348,000; and the return of 611,000 men 
by the end of April had only displaced 130,000 women. In the 
third group, in which the number of both men and women had 
declined during the war, there was a further slight decrease in the 
number of women employed after the Armistice. This decrease 
was obviously not due to the women being displaced by men so 
much as to the difficult conditions prevailing in various sections of 
the textile trades; and it will be noticed that in the linen trade, 
in which the number of women declined more seriously than in any 
other trade in this group, the number of men employed also 
lessened. Shortage of material in some instances, faltering and 
uncertain markets in others, have been responsible for the 
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diminution in employment among women in the third group, 
though where the number of men rose and that of women fell, 
displacement no doubt took place. These industries should, how- 
ever, be able to reabsorb the women, given that the cotton and 
lace export trades revive, and that supplies of flax, curtailed by 
the difficulties in Russia, are obtainable. There are complaints 
as to the high price of labour and the difficulty of meeting outside 
competition in some of the textile trades: for instance, it is stated 
that in the jute industry it is impossible for Dundee firms — ^which 
have given their workers a rise of from 125 to 150 per cent, in 
wages since July, 1914 — ^to compete with firms in Calcutta, where 
wages have risen by only 10 per cent, In all the textile industries 
mentioned in Group III, there is a considerable amount of plant 
standing idle. 

Returning to Group II, in which the return of the men rather 
than any influence affecting the demand for the product or the 
supply of raw material appears to have been the most potent 
factor sending the women out of industry, it will be seen that 
more than half the diminution has occurred in engineering other 
than electrical and marine. The number of men employed is 
higher than in July, 1914, as is that of women. Thus there has 
apparently been an extension in the trade as a whole, though the 
employment of women declined as rapidly after the Armistice. 

In the other occupations in Group II, it is shown that there is, 
for the most part, curiously little relation between the return of 
men and the withdrawal of women. To the building trades, and 
mines and quarries, many men have returned; indeed, more than 
half the returned men in this group have come back to these 
industries, while few women have left them, it having been pos- 
sible to substitute women for men to a small extent only during 
the war. In the food trades, there has been a great extension of 
the employment of women since the Armistice, though men have 
returned to these trades in greater numbers than to any others, 
except mining and building. These trades, cramped during the 
war, have rapidly expanded since the Armistice, the total number 
of workers employed in April, 1919, being not far short of the 
pre-war level, but this expansion has only been possible by main- 
taining a proportion of women to total workers much higher than 
the pre-war one. More detailed figures given by the Board of 
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Trade show that the increase in the number of women employed 
in these trades since the Armistice has been most marked in the 
cocoa, confectionery, and fruit-preserving industries and in the 
butter, cheese, and margarine industries. Men have returned to 
these industries in considerable numbers; but the group which has 
reabsorbed more men than any other is that of brewing and malt- 
ing, in which, owing to the heavy nature of the work, the propor- 
tion of men to women had always been high and in which the 
number of women employed since the Armistice has diminished. 

Other trades in Group II from which women have disappeared 
in considerable numbers since the Armistice are the wood and 
leather trades. They had entered both in great numbers during 
the war, and men have been coming back rapidly into the wood 
trades. The leather trades, on the other hand, appear to have 
contracted since the Armistice, the disappearance of women not 
being numerically balanced by the return of men, though it may 
be remarked that in these industries it was generally said that 
more than one woman was needed in the place of one man. 

The figures given in these tables do not definitely deal with 
women who have acted as substitutes for men. They only show 
the numbers of women drawn into or disappearing from particular 
trades, and in particular processes throughout industry there has 
been far more displacement of women by men than is shown by 
the tables. Women have gone back to processes which were 
dassified as women's work before the war in the trades in which 
they had been temporarily employed on men's work. A large 
worsted firm in the West Riding of Yorkshire, for instance, which 
during the war employed several women as overlookers, selecting 
suitable women from among its former workers, has already dis- 
placed all the women overlookers, but is employing the same 
women on the work they did before the war. No official figures 
are given as to the extent to which this is happening. Again in 
Group III the diminution in the number of women employed 
during the war was consistent with the employment of women in 
the place of men to a marked degree. Women were not only 
drawn from these industries into others to do men's work, but 
were retained in them for the same purpose. Table I, which gives 
the proportion of women to total workers employed in July, 1914, 
November, 1918, and April, 1919, gives more idea of the actual 
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substitution which took place during the war and of the extent 
to which it was diminished since the Armistice. 

Table III shows the relative increase or decrease among males 
and females over and under 18 from November, 1918, to April, 
1919, in industrial undertakings and municipal and Government 
establishments. It will be seen that boys as well as women have 
been leaving industry since the Armistice. 

TABLE III 





NOVEHB] 


SB, 1918. 


April, 1919. 




Number 
Employed. 


Percentage 
of Total 
Workers. 


Number 
Employed, 


Percentage 
of Total 
Workers. 


Increase or Decrease 
on No. employed, 
since Nov., 1918. 




Number. 


Percentage 


Men over 18 
Boys under 18 . 
Total Male workers 


4,333,000 

925,000 

5,251,000 


82-4 
17-6 
100-0 


Group I. 

4,973,000 

866,000 

5,839,000 


Males. 

85-2 

14-8 

100-0 


+ 640,000 
- 59,000 
+ 589,000 


+ 14-7 
- 6-3 
+ 11-0 


Women over 18 . 

Girls under 18 

Total Female Workers . 


2,325,000 

652,000 

2,977,000 


78-1 
21-9 
100-0 


Group II. 

1,785,000 

612,000 

2,397,000 


Females 

74-5 

25-5 

100-0 


-539,400 
- 40,000 
-579,000 


- 23-2 

6-1 

- 19.5 



The decline among women has been far more marked than that 
among girls, no doubt because the increase during the war and the 
decrease since it ended occurred chiefly in industries in which 
women had not been normally employed in large numbers; these 
industries were largely recruited from among married women, as 
was shown in the report for 1917-1918; and many of them, owing 
to the heavy nature of the work, necessitated the employment of 
adults rather than young people. 

Table IV shows the percentage changes in industrial occupations 
for men and women between November, 1918, and April, 1919, 
and Table V the percentage changes between July, 1914, 
November, 1918; and April, 1919. The great increase in the 
employment of women in the making of aeroplanes is the most 
notable feature in Table V; and it wiU be seen that this increase 
has not been reduced so rapidly as that in the other groups which 
showed a great increase in November, 1918. At the same time, 
reports from aeroplane works show that the work on which women 
are for the most part engaged is of a kind which would naturally 
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be done by them — sewing, etc. This industry will no doubt give 
great scope for the employment of women as well as men in the 
future. 

Turning from the more strictly industrial occupations, we find 
that there were 4,947,000 women engaged in all occupations (given 
in Table I) in November, 1918, as compared with 3,276,000 in July, 
1914 — an increase of 1,671,000. Of these additional women, 
872,500 (52 per cent.) were drawn into agriculture, transport, 
finance and commerce, the Civil Service, professional, and other 

TABLE IV 

Employment in November, 1918, and April, 1919: 
Estimated Numbers Employed and Percentage Changes 



MALES. 









% Oiange 




Numbers Employed in 


Between 


Occupation. 






Nov., 1918, & 
April, 1919. 


Nov., 1918. 


April, 1919. 


Industries 










(under private ownership) 










Building .... 


438,000 


591,000 


+ 


34-8 


Mines and Quarries . 


1,039,000 


1,223,000 


+ 


17-7 


Metals .... 


1,872,000 


1,908,000 


+ 


1-9 


Chemicals. 


161,000 


176,000 


+ 


9-1 


Textiles .... 


408,000 


459,000 


+ 


12-3 


Clothing .... 


181,000 


223,000 


+ 


22-9 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco . 


247,000 


300,000 


+ 


21-8 


Paper and Printing . 


158,000 


201,000 


+ 


27-1 


Wood .... 


172.000 


220,000 


+ 


27-4 


Other Industries 


252,000 


304,000 


+ 


21-0 


Total Industries . 


4,929,000 


5,605,000 


+ 


13-7 


Gas, Water, and Electricity undei 


r 








Local Authorities . 


53,000 


62,000 


+ 


16-8 


Government Establishments, 










Pockyards, Arsenals, Nationa 


I 








Factories, etc. 


276,000 


172,000 


„ 


37-7 


Total Industries ane 










Municipal and Governmeni 










Establishments . 


5,258,000 


5,839,000 


+ 


11-0 



In the corresponding trade there was an organized stoppage of certain 
mills for a fortnight in April which does not appear in the figures, since 
it was over by the date to which they relate. 
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TABLE IV (continued) 

Employment in Industry in November, 1918, and April, 1919: 
Estimated Numbers Employed and Percentage Changes. 





FEMALES. 














% 


Change 




Numbers Employed in 


Between 


Occupation. 






■NTnv 


1918, & 
d, 1919. 


Nov., 1918. 


April, 1919. 


Apr 


Industries. 










(under private owaership). 










Building ..... 


31,000 


14,000 


- 


54-5 


Mines and Quarries . 




12,000 


12,000 


- 


4-0 


Metals . 




596,000 


300,000 


- 


49-6 


Chemicals. 




103,000 


69,000 


- 


33-0 


Textiles . 




819,000 


798,000 


- 


2-5 


Clothing . 




559,000 


569.000 


+ 


1-8 


Food, Drink, and Tobacco 




231,000 


247,000 


+ 


7-1 


Paper and Printing . 




141,000 


143,000 


+ 


1-5 


Wood 




83,000 


68,000 


- 


18-3 


Other Industries 




151,000 


134,000 


- 


11-2 


Total Industries 


2,726,000 


2,354,000 


- 


13-7 


Gas, Water, and Electricity under 










Local Authorities . 


5,000 


3,000 


- 


42-3 


Government Establishments, 










Dockyards, Arsenals, National 










Factories, etc. 


246,000 


40,000 


— 


83-7 


Total Industries and 










Municipal and Government 










Establishments . 




2,977,000 


2,397,000 


~ 


19-5 



occupations. It wovild seem that in these occupations the ten- 
dency for the women to disappear after the Armistice was far 
less strong than in the more industrial occupations. Men have 
been released from the Army more quickly for industrial than 
for other work; the efforts of the trade unions to get rid of the 
women who have taken men's places have for the most part been 
more vigorous in the more industrial occupations. For instance, 
the secretary of the Tramway Union in one lai-ge town, stated in 
July, 1919, that not a single woman had yet been dismissed except 
when employed on nightwork; the women are said not to stay long 
enough in this occupation to make their dismissal necessary. 
Places have been found not only for all the conductors who have 
returned, but for a good many discharged soldiers who were not 
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employed on the trains before the war. The secretary thought 
that it might be necessary to urge the dismissal of any women 
who remained in a few months' time, not to make room for former 

TABLE V 

State op Employment in Industry in November, 1918, and April, 1919, as Compared 
WITH JULv, 1914, the More Important Trades Being Shown Separately 





Males. 


Females. 




Numbers 


% Expansion (+) or 


Numbers 


% Expansion (+) or 




employed 


Contraction (-) since 


employed 


Contraction (-) 


smce 


Occdpation. 


in 


July, 1914, up to 


in 


July, 1914, up 


to 




July, 1914. 


Nov., 1918 


Apr., 1919. 


July, 1914. 


Nov 


.1918 


Apr 


, 1919. 


Building .... 


920,000 




52-4 


35-8 


7,000 


+ 


348-0 




104-0 


Mines and Quarries . 


1,266,000 


- 


18-0 


- 3-4 


7,000 


+ 


78-6 




71-4 


Iron and Steel 


279,000 


+ 


11-1 


+ 26-9 


3,000 


+ 1,124-2 




365-0 


Engineering 


400,000 




8-0 


+ 2-2 


11,000 


+ 


862-4 




209-0 


Electrical Engineering 


80,000 


+ 


11-6 


+ 18-4 


17,0d0 


+ 


234-3 




114-5 


< Marine Engineering > 
( Sliipbuilding . ) . 


289,000^ 


+ 


50-4 


+ 57-3 


^ 2,000 


-fl 


238-0 


+395-0 


i Cycles and Motors > 
C Aeroplanes . ) 


122,000 1 


+ 22-S 
-4-898-0 


+ 13-6 
+ 617-8 


^ 11,000 


+ 


705-0 


+2070 


Construction ol other Vehicles 


62,000 


- 


190 


- 10-7 


2,000 


+ 


660-0 


+ 


160-0 


Total Metal Trades* 


1,634,000 


+ 


14-6 


+ 16-8 


170,000 


+ 


250-0 


+ 


76-7 ■ 


Total Chemicals 


159,000 


+ 


1-4 


+ 10-7 


40,000 


+ 


158-0 


+ 


71-9 


Cotton .... 


274,000 




47-5 


38-6 


415,000 




15-8 




17-0 


WooUen and Worsted 


134,000 




21-6 


11-0 


170,000 


+ 


2-7 


+ 


5-3 


Jute .... 


16,000 




32-5 


25-6 


35,000 




0-3 




8-9 


Linen .... 


29,000 




25-5 


30-0 


70,000 


_ 


4-1 


_ 


16-2 


Hosiery .... 


20,000 


- 


23-5 


9-5 


60,000 


+ 


13-0 


+ 


13-4 


Textile Dyeing and Bleaching 


95,000 




24-5 


19-7 


24,000 


+ 


27-1 


+ 


11:3 


Silk .... 


11,000 




27-3 


9-1 


22,000 


+ 


0-4 


+ 


4-1 


Lace .... 


18,000 




47-8 


40-6 


21,000 




17-2 




18-6 


Total Textile Trades' 


625,000 


34-7 


26-6 


863,000 


5-2 


7-5 


Boots and Shoes 


110,000 




30-9 


15-8 


56,000 


+ 


21-8 


+ 


20*6 


Total Clothing Trades' 


287,000 




36-9 


22-4 


612,000 




8-7 


7-1 


Total Food Trades 


360,000 




31-5 


16-6 


196,000 


+ 


17-6 


+ 


25-9 


Paper and Wallpaper 


40,000 




31-0 


20-5 


18,000 


+ 


21-7 


+ 


5-2 


Total Paper Trades' 


261,000 




39-5 


23-1 


148,000 


4-1 


2-8 


Total Wood Trades 


258,000 


- 


331 


14-7 


44,000 


+ 


88-8 


-- 


54-3 


Bricks and Cement . 


100,000 


- 


60-0 


47-1 


5,000 


+ 


55-8 


38-4 


Leather .... 


67,000 


— 


28-8 


15-5 


17,000 


+ 


117-6 


+ 


88-4 


Other Trades . 


226,000 


- 


27-6 


13-8 


67,000 


+ 


56-4 


40-6 


Grand Total (Industry 




















under private ownership) 


6,163,000 


_: 


20-0 


- 9-1 


2,176,000 


+ 


25-2 


+ 


8-2 



^ Including some not specified separately. 
* Including Printing and Stationery. 



employees of the tramway company, but for more discharged 
soldiers formerly employed in other occupations, because public 
opinion in favour of their employment was likely to be strong. 

It seems, likely however, that in various branches of clerical 
work, women may retain their places. Prophecy is, however. 
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more futile than usual at the moment. Industrial changes of 
great magnitude are taking place, and it is impossible to consider 
the question of the future of women in industry apart from them. 
The general shortening of hours should bring about a general 
shifting of labour, male and female, to occupations for the product 
and services of which the demand is inelastic. Improvements in 
labour-saving devices may counteract this tendency. Meanwhile, 
difficulties in securing raw material, general industrial unrest, 
increases in wages introduced suddenly in many cases and with 
little or no relation to the general level of wages, affect the volume 
of employment in different occupations. Any difficulty experi- 
enced by men in obtaining work will act against the retention of 
women, for the claim of the returned soldier is strong and rouses 
quick sympathy. Much, as far as women are concerned, depends, 
therefore, on the extent to which men are absorbed into industry 
in the near future. 



8— (1408c) 



SECTION II 

BANKING, CURRENCY, WAR FINANCE, ETC. 

By a. H. Gibson (0/ Harrogate) 

In the following pages a brief review is given of the course of 
Banking, Currency, the Foreign Exchanges, and War Finance for 
the past two years, the various tables being in continuation of 
those appearing in the previous report of the Research Committee 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to investigate the effects of the war on Credit, Cturency, 
and Finance. The review concludes with a short chapter on the 
growth and economic evils of inflation. 

VI. The Banking Position 

The banks during the past two years have not had to meet the 
extreme conditions they experienced during the first three years 
of war, but nevertheless there has been a further considerable 
expansion in bank credit, mainly on Government Account, and 
per contra, of necessity, in customers' deposits. Instead of the 
Government making greater use of the weapon of taxation and 
instituting a system of compulsory loans, it has chosen during the 
past two years, as during the first three years of war, the greater 
evil of paying for part of the goods and services it required for the 
prosecution of the war by an expansion in bank credit. The 
economic evils inevitably following in the wake of this vicious 
system of war finance were dealt with at considerable length in 
the Report of the Research Committee, to which reference has 
already been made. They are also alluded to in the special 
chaptei- on Inflation, given hereafter. All that need be repeated 
here is that when banks, on behalf of the Government, credit 
customers who have suppUed goods and services for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, they increase the available purchasing power of 
the conununity at a time when there is a great scarcity of goods 
and services for civilian consumption. The inevitable then hap- 
pens — a rapid rise in prices, to be followed later by discontent and 
labour troubles. The procedure by which banks, in net effect, 
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have credited customers on behalf of the Government has been 
briefly as follows — 

The banks have subscribed to War Loans, Exchequer Bonds, 
Treasury Bills, and other forms of Government loans. They have 
also made loans to the Government, repayable at short notice, 
through the intermediary of the Bank of England. Whatever the 
form of subscription has been, the banks have instructed the Bank 
of England to transfer from their balances kept at that Institution 
the amount of their subscriptions to Government Account. The 
Government has almost immediately drawn on the amounts so 
transferred to its account by issuing drafts made payable to manu- 
facturers and others who have supplied it with goods and services 
for the prosecution of the war. The drafts have later mainly been 
paid into the joint stock banks, credited to the clearing balances 
of such banks at the Bank of England, and debited to public 
accounts. The net effect of such transfers and re-transfers is 
obviously that the banks have credited customers on Government 
account in return for a sheaf of Government securities bearing 
various rates of interest. 

The great economic distinction between the Government in war 
time and the public in peace time obtaining grants of credit from 
the banks is that the former uses the grant in order to obtain and 
consume goods and services for the destructive purposes of war; 
but the latter in order to increase productive power and the 
available supply of goods at the disposal of the community in the 
future. So long as a ■pro rata increase in the supply of available 
goods follows an expansion in bank credit, there will, generally 
speaking, be no permanent increase in the general level of 
commodity prices. 

{a) Bank of England 

A comparison of the Bank of England Weekly Return dated 
30th July, 1919, with that dated 1st August, 1917, discloses the 
following changes — 

(1) The Bank of England Note Circulation (notes issued by 
Issue Department less notes in Banking Department) increased 
by £38,910,845. 

(2) The amount of Gold Coin and Bullion in the Issue 
Department increased by £36,385,635. 
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(3) Public Deposits decreased by £26,930,730 and Other Deposits 
by £12,189,496. The Total Deposits, therefore, decreased by 
£39,120,226. 

(4) Government Securities in the Banking Department decreased 
by £7,295,855, and Other Securities by £28,909,302. The Total 
Securities, therefore, decreased by £36,205,157. 

(5) The Reserve of the Banking Department (Notes, Gold and 
Silver coin) decreased by £2,952,019. The Reserve on 1st August, 
1917, represented 18 per cent, of the total deposit liabilities. 
On 30th July, 1919, it represented 20 per cent., a rise of two points. 

There were no changes in the Bank Rate during the last two 
years, which remained at 5 throughout the period. 

The position of the Bank of England at yearly intervals since 
6th August, 1913, is shown in the tables given below. 
Comparing the Weekly Return dated 30th July, 1919, with the 
one dated 22nd July, 1914 (just before the war), the changes in 
the various items making up the return are as follows — 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

Issue Departbient 





Notes 


Total. 


Government 


other 


Gold Coin 


Total. 




Issued. 


Debt. 


Securities. 


and Bullion. 




£ 


£ 


I 


I 


£ 


I 


Aug. 6, 1913 - 


55,970,030 


55,970,030 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


37,520,030 


55,970,030 


July 22, 1914 - 


57,014,410 


57,014,410 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


38,564,410 


57,014,410 


July 29, 1914 - 


55,121,405 


55,121,405 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


36,671,405 


55,121,405 


Aug. 5, 1914 - 


44,491,070 


44,491,070 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


26,041,070 


44,491,070 


Aug. 4, 1915 - 


79,657,775 


79,657,775 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


61,207,775 


79,657,775 


Aug. 2, 1916 - 


71,360,195 


71,360,195 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


52,910,195 


71,360,195 


Aug. 1, 1917 - 


68,295,650 


68,295,650 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


49,845,650 


68,295,650 


July 31, 1918 - 


85,012,730 


85,012,730 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


66,562,730 


85,012,730 


July 30, 1919 - 


104,681,285 


104,681,285 


11,015,100 


7,434,900 


86,231,285 


104,681,285 


Increase since 














July 22, 1914 


47,666,875 


47,666,875 




— 


47,666,875 


47,666,875 



Bahecing Department 



At 


Proprietor's 


Rest 


Public 


other 


7- Day and 


Total. 


Capital. 




Deposits. 


Deposits. 


Other Bills 




{. 


I 


I 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Aug. 6,1913 - 


14,553,000 


3,512,457 


9,350,113 


39,822,865 


13,734 


67,252,169 


July 22, 1914 - 


14,553,000 


3,446,453 


13,735,393 


42,185,297 


14,796 


73,934,939 


July 29, 1914 - 


14,553,000 


3,491,756 


12,713,217 


54,418,908 


10,969 


85,187,850 


Aug. 5, 1914 - 


14,553,000 


3,547,083 


11,499,452 


56,749,610 


10,312 


86,359,457 


Aug. 4,1915 - 


14,553,000 


3,450,561 


147,058,621 


84,221,335 


41,081 


249,324,598 


Aug. 2,1916 - 


14,553,000 


3,410,042 


51,009,979 


85,517,391 


31,924 


154,522,336 


Aug. 1,1917 - 


14,553,000 


3,399,004 


44,811,739 


128,744,196 


16,167 


191,524,106 


July 31, 1918 - 


14,553,000 


3,434,289 


37,789,088 


138,440,986 


10,083 


194,227,446 


July 30, 1919 - 

Increase since 

July 22, 1914 


14,553,000 


3,364,409 


17,881,009 


116,554,700 


13,812 


152,366,930 


— 


-82,044 


4,145,616 


74,369,403 


-984 


78,431,991 
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At 


Government 


Other 


Notes. 


Gold and 


Total. 


Securities. 


Securities. 


Silver Coin. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Aug. 6, 1913 


12,756,539 


26,988,361 


26,013,865 


1,493,404 


67,252,169 


July 22, 1914- 


11,005,126 


33,632,762 


27,697,120 


1,599,931 


73,934,939 


July 29, 19U- 


11,005,126 


47,307,530 


25,415,055 


1,460,139 


85,187,850 


Aug. S, 1914 - 


11,041,152 


65,351,656 


8,385,650 


1,580,999 


86,359,457 


Aug. 4, 1915 


46,874,146 


155,264,727 


46,171,745 


1,013,980 


249,324,598 


Aug. 2, 1916 - 


42,188,361 


75,657,166 


34,702,570 


1,974,239 


154,522,336 


Aug. 1, 1917 


50,439,661 


110,654,852 
106,787,164 


27,819,240 


2,610,353 


191,524,106 


July 31, 1918- 


58,601,132 


28,142,390 


696,760 


194,227,446 


July 30, 1919- 


43,143,806 


81,745,550 


25,294,030 


2,183,544 


152,366,930 


Increase since 












July 22, 1914 


32,138,680 


48,112,788 


-2,403,090 


583,613 


78,431,991 



(1) The Note Circulation (notes issued by Issue Department less 
notes in Banking Department) has increased by £50,069,965. 
A large part of this increase may be due to people subject to the 
Excess Profits tax who have cashed cheques and taken part or 
the whole of the proceeds ;iti the form of notes for hoarding pur- 
poses with the object of part evasion of the tax. In peace time 
it is generally considered in financial circles that from 70 to 75 per 
cent, of the Bank of England Note Circulation is in the tills, safes, 
and strong rooms of the joint stock banks. 

(2) The amount of gold coin and bullion held by the Bank of 
England in the Issue Department has increased by £47,666,875. 
In the Banking Department the amount of gold and silver coin 
has increased by £583,613. 

(3) Public Deposits have increased by £4,145,616, and Other 
Deposits by £74,369,403, making a total increase in deposits of 
£78,515,019. 

(4) Government Securities have increased by £32,138,680, and 
Other Securities by £48,112,788, making a total increase in 
Securities of £80,251,468. 

(5) The Banking Reserve (notes, gold and silver coin in Banking 
Department) has decreased by £1,819,477; but if expressed as a 
proportion of the total deposit liabilities, it has fallen from 52 per 
cent, to 20 per cent. 

(6) Seven day and other bills have decreased by £984. 

The increase, namely, £80,251,468 in the item Securities shows 
the extent to which the Bank of England, at the behest of the 
Government, has manufactured additional credit during the course 
of the war, and gives a reason for part of the great increase that 
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has taken place in the so-cdled cash reserves of the joint stock 
banks (cash in hand and at Bank of England) during the course 
of the war; for, in the main, credit manufactured by the Bank 
of England usually gravitates by transfer to the balances of the 
joint stock banks at the Bank of England, if not in the first 
instance loaned direct to one or more of the joint stock banks. 

A record of Bank Rate changes since the commencement of the 
year 1914 is shown in the table appended — 





BANK 


RATE CHANGES 














Duration 




Date of Change. 


Rate. 


in Days. 


1914 . 


January -8 . 


Thursday . 


% 
4i 


14 


>> 


22 


.. 


4 


7 




29 


M 


3 


182 


tj 


July 30 


f» 


4 


1 


M 


31 


Friday 


8 


1 


JI 


August 1 


Saturday 


10 


5 


,, 


6 


Thursday . 


6 


2 


11 


8 


Saturday 


5 


705 


1916 . 


July 13 


Thursday . 


6 


189 


1917 . 


January 18 
April 5 


!', 


5i 
5 


77 



(6) Joint Stock Banks 

In the following review of the changes that took place in the 
position of joint stock banks during the past two years, and the 
comparison of the position at 31st December, 1918, with that at 
31st December, 1913, it is to be understood that the general 
expression " joint stock banks " includes not only banks which are 
established under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, but also the 
few private banks still remaining in the United Kingdom. 

On the next two pages, tables are given comparing the balance 
sheet position of the joint stock banks at 31st December, 1918, 
with that two years before — at 31st December, 1916 — and also 
with that five years before — at 31st December, 1913. It is not 
possible to bring the figures up to 30th June, 1919, for some of 
the banks publish balance sheets only once a year (dated 31st Dec). 

The main changes that took place in the balance sheet position 
of the joint stock banks during the two years ending 31st December, 
1918, were an increase of £554,678,000 in the amount due to their 
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depositors, an increase of £16,794,000 in their so-called Cash 
Reserves (usually described on balance sheets as " Cash in hand 
and at Bank of England "^), ah increase of £153,895,000 in Money 
at Call and at Short Notice, an increase of £73,920,000 in Invest- 
ments, an increase of £284,627,000 in Bills discounted, and an 
increase of £64,575,000 in Advances. All these increases show 
that the banking position, so far as inflation was concerned, went, 
from bad to worse during the period under review. 

Comparing the balance sheet position of the joint stock banks 
at 31st December, 1918, with that at 31st December, 1913, the 
chief changes that have taken place are an increase of £962,837,000 
in the amount due to their depositors, an increase of £201,771,000 
in their Cash Reserves, an increase of £129,943,000 in Money at 
Call and at Short Notice, an increase of £299,646,000 in Invest- 
ments, an increase of £292,385,000 in Bills discounted, , and an 
increase of £92,308,000 in Advances. The chief reasons for these 
changes are reviewed at some length below, the figures quoted 
in the various tables being extracted from the combined balance 
sheet of the joint stock banks published annually by The Statist. 

Combined Balance Sheet of the Banks of the United Kingdom 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1916 
(Compiled by "The Statist," and published in its issues dated 31st May, 
1919, and June 2nd, 1917) 

liabilities 





.. 1918 


, - .1916 . 


, 








Total 




Total 


Increase ( + ) 

or 
Decrease (-). 


Capital paid up. 
Reserve Funds . 


73,896,000 
56,405,000 


3-2 
2-5 


70,697,000 
43,578,000 


4-1 
2-6 


£ 
+ 3,199,000 
+ 12,827,000 


Total . 

Notes in circula- 
tion 

Acceptances 

Deposit and Cur- 
rent Accounts 

Profit Balance . 


130,301,000 

56,324,000 
65,080,000 

2,033,518,000 
6,848,000 


5-7 

2-5 

2-8 

88-7 
•3 


114,275,000 

34,814,000 
74,336,000 

1,478,840,000 
5,907,000 


6-7 

2-0 
4-3 

86-6 
•4 


+ 16,026,000 

+ 21,510,000 
- 9,256,000 

+ 554,678,000 
+ 941,000 


Total Liabilities 


2,292,071,000 


100-0 


1,708,172,000 


100-0 


+ 583,899,000 









* Some banks use the expression " Cash in hand and with the Bank of 
England " ; other banks " Qish in hand and in the Bank of England." 
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Combined Balance Sheet of the Banks of the United Kingdom 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1916 — contd. 





.1918 . 




1916 


. 








% of 




% of 


Increase ( + ) 






Total. 




Total 


or 
Decrease (-) 


Cash in hand, at 


£ 




£ 




£ 


Bank oJE Eng- 


354,079,000 


15-6 


337,285,000 


19-2 


+ 16,794,000 


land, etc. 












Money at Call & 












at Short Notice 


275,575,000 


12-0 


121,680,000 


7-0 


+ 153,895.000 


Investments . 


510,580,000 


22-3 


436,660,000 


25-6 


+ 73,920,000 


BiUs discounted 


460,781,000 


20-1 


176,154,000 


10-3 


+ 284.627,000 


Advances 


598,088,000 


26-1 


533,513,000 


31-S 


+ 64,575,000 


Liability of Cus- 












tomers for 


65,080,000 


2-8 


74,336,000 


4-3 


- 9,256,000 


Acceptances 












Bank Premises, 












etc. 


27,888,000 


1-2 


28,544,000 


1-7 


656,000 


Total Assets . 


2,292,071,000 


100-0 


1,708,172.000 


100-0 


+ 583,899,000 




■i 1 







Note. — " Bankers do not in all cases separate their cash from their call 
oans or their bills discounted from their advances. To give a comprehensive 
view of the manner in which banking funds are employed, we have assumed 
that the experience of banks that do separate these items one from the other 
is that of all the banks, and we have apportioned the amounts on this basis." 
(The Statist.) 

Combined Balance Sheet of the Banks of the United Kingdom 

(Exclusive of the Bank of England) 1918 and 1913 

(Compiled by "The Statist," and published in its issue dated 3lst May, 1919) 

liabilities 
. 1918 . . 1913 , 







%of 
Total. 




%of 
Total. 


Increase ( + ) 

or 
Decrease (-). 


Capital paid up. 
Reserve funds . 


73,896,000 
56.405,000 


3-2 
2-5 


71.202,000 
46.621,000 


6-6 
3-7 


£ 
+ 2,694,000 
+ 9,784.000 


Total . 

Notes in circula- 
tion 

Acceptances . 

Deposit and Cur- 
rent accounts 

Profit balance . 


130,301,000 

56,324.000 
■ 65,080,000 

2,033,518,000 
6.848,000 


5-7 

2-5 

2-8 

88-7 
•3 


117.823,000 

15,981,000 
63,458,000 

1.070,681,000 
6,094,000 


9-3 

1-2 

6-0 

84-0 
-6 


+ 12,478,000 

+ 40,343.000 
+ 1.622,000 

+ 962.837,000 
+ 754,000 


Total Liabilities 


2.292,071,000 


100-0 


1.274,037,000 


100-0 


-(-1,018.034,000 
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Combined Balance Sheet of the Banks of the United Kingdom 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1913 — contd. 





1918 


> 


1913 


> 








% of 




% of 


Increase [ + ) 






Total. 




Total. 


or 
Decrease (-). 




£ 




£ 




£ 


Cash in hand, at 












Bank of Eng- 


354,079,000 


15-5 


152,308,000 


11-9 


+ 201,771,000 


land, etc. 












Money at Call & 












at Short Notice 


275,575,000 


12-0 


145,632,000 


11-4 


+ 129,943,000 


Investments . 


510,580,000 


22-3 


210,934,000 


16-6 


+ 299,646,000 


Bills discounted 


460,781,000 


20-1 


168,396,000 


13-2 


-1- 292,385,000 


Advances 


598,088,000 


26-1 


505,780,000 


39-7 


+ 92,308,000 


Liability of Cus- 












tomers for 


65,080,000 


2-8 


63,458,000 


5-0 


+ 1,622,000 


Acceptances 












Bank Premises, 












etc. . 


27,888,000 


1-2 


27,529,000 


2-2 


+ 359,000 


Total Assets 


2,292,071,000 


100-0 


1,274,037,000 


100-0 


-H ,018,034,000 




1 




1 



(For its compilations. The Statist takes the figures of the last Balance 
Sheets issued by the various banks. The majority of these are dated 31st 
December, for the yeax in question; but a few are dated earlier, between 
30th June and 31st December; or later, between 1st January and 1st April.) 

pt is customary to use the term " Deposits " for the aggregate of the 
balances standing to the credit of customers, whether on strictly deposit 
account or on current account.] 

[Note. — See Notes to previous statement.] 

(1) Increase in Deposit Liabilities to Customers, £962,837,000. — 
The increase in the deposit liabiUties has been primarily due to 
the manufacture of credit in various forms by the Government 
and the banks. Whether the banks subscribe to War Loans 
direct, or make loans to the Government in any other direct or 
indirect form, they in net effect (after various transfer and 
re-transfer entries between bankers' balances and Public Accounts 
at the Bank of England) contract with the Government, in return 
for a certain rate or rates of interest, to credit the amount of theii 
subscriptions to customers to whom payments are due from the 
Government for goods and services. This the banks are able to 
do because they are the generally accepted custodians of credit. 
It is obvious that the result of such action by the banks must be 
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an expansion in the aggregate of the credit balances due to their 
customers. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
due to depositors since 31st December, 1913 — 

Amount Due on Deposit and Current Accounts 
At December 31st. Amounl. Increase. 



1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


. 1,167,255,000 
. 1,271,706,000 
. 1,478,840,000 
. 1,742,902,000 
. 2,033,518,000 

Increase for five years 


96,574,000 
104,451,000 
207,134,000 
264,062,000 
290,616,000 




£962,837,000 



During 1919, up to the publication of this report, it is known 
there has been a further considerable increase in banking credit, 
and consequently in deposit liabilities to customers. • The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on 30th July that the banks 
had subscribed for £111,000,000 of the Victory Loan issued in 
June. Bank advances to customers for manufacturing and 
trading pxirposes are also known to have increased fairly con- 
siderably during the year, owing to the great increase in 
manufacturing costs and the high prices of commodities. 

From the composition of the combined balance sheet of joint 
stock banks and the necessity of balancing both sides of the 
account, it is obvious that at any time the aggregate of customers' 
credit balances, apart from any excess deposit over withdrawal 
of legal tender by customers, or a reduction in the relatively small 
amount of own notes outstanding, can only increase by various 
forms of credit advances by banks. In their effect in increasing 
deposits, it is immaterial whether the advances be at call or at 
short notice, or for more or less fixed periods, or permanent in the 
form of purchases of investments, and whether made to the 
Government or the general public. During the ten years, 1904- 
1913, bank deposits increased on an average about £30,000,000 a 
year. Of this increase, about £27,000,000 was due to bank credit 
expansion, the remaining £3,000,000 or less being due to excess 
deposit over withdrawal of legal tender, mainly gold, by 
customers. 
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(2) Increase in Cash in hand, at Bank of England, etc., £201,771,000. 
— The increase in Cash Reserves is due partly to temporary loans 
by the joint stock banks to the Governrnent, through the medium 
of the Bank of England; and partly to the reserves of currency 
notes held by the banks on 31st December, 1918, being consider- 
ably greater than the amount of gold they held at 31st December, 
1913. It is obvious that to the extent the joint stock banks take 
currency notes from the Bank of England (without exchanging 
gold or other notes for them) and retain them in their own reserves, 
so will their aggregate cash reserves tend to be increased, pro- 
vided that the Government draws on the credit created by the 
withdrawal of such notes from the Bank of England. Up to 
31st December, 1918, the Government had drawn on the Cur- 
rency Note Account to the extent of £305,133,409. The increase 
in the cash reserves of the joint stock banks during the war is 
certainly not due to excess deposit over withdrawal of legal tender 
by customers. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the Cash 
Reserves of the joint stock banks since 31st December, 1913 — 



At December 31st. 



Amount of Cash Reserves 
Amount. 



Increase. 



1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 



221,595,000 
224,421,000 
337,285.000 
319,504,000 
354.079,000 



69,287,000 

2,826,000 

112,864,000 

17,781,000 (decrease) 

34,575,000 



Increase for five years ;£20 1 ,77 1 ,000 



Taking the joint stock banks as one unit, their cash reserves 
may at any time be increased in any of the following six ways — 

(A) By an excess deposit over withdrawal of legal tender by 
their customers. During the past five years the reverse has 
happened; there has been an excess withdrawal over deposit of 
legal tender, owing to the general rise in commodity prices and 
increased wages requiring an additional amount of legal tender 
to be in circulation. 

(B) By the joint stock banks increasing their own reserves of 
legal tender by withdrawals of legal tender from the Bank of 
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England, and having their balances at the Bank of England main- 
tained or increased by any of the credit operations enumerated 
in the following paragraphs (C), (D), (E). This method was well 
illustrated during the war by the indirect effects of the issue of 
Currency Notes on joint stock bank reserves. 

(C) By the Bank of England granting credit to bill brokers 
and other borrowers to meet loans called in by the joint stock 
banks. 

(D) By the Bank of England granting credit to other customers, 
who transfer the whole or part of it to the accounts of the joint 
stock banks at the Bank of England. 

(E) By the joint stock banks pajdng in to their accounts at the 
Bank of England drafts drawn on the Bank of England. These 
drafts may be drawn on credit balances at or against advances 
made by the Bank of England, and may represent amounts due 
direct to the joint stock banks in the first instance, or to customers 
of the joint stock banks. In the latter case, the joint stock banks 
will first have given credit to their customers for the amounts of 
the drafts. 

(F) By the joint stock banks making temporary loans to the 
Government through the medium of the Bank of England, the 
Government using such loans for war disbursements; and the 
joint stock banks in their balance sheets including them wholly 
or partly under the heading " Cash in hand and at Bank of Eng- 
land," instead of wholly under the heading " Money at Call and 
at Short Notice." This possible form of Government borrowing 
was certainly not in operation before the war, but there are good 
reasons for believing it to have been in operation during and 
since 1916. 

Summing up in the matter of joint stock bank cash reserves, 
the great increase in such reserves during the war is to be 
accounted for by the expansion of credit by the Bank of England 
and the ultimate transfer of the major part of it to the accounts 
of the joint stock banks at the Bank of England, successive bor- 
rowings by the Government of bankers' spare balances and sub- 
sequent disbursement of such borrowings, and the building up of 
additional legal tender reserves in hand by the joint stock banks 
in the form of currency notes and currency note certificates, and 
the use by the Government of the credit thereby created. No 
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part of the increase has been due to excess deposit over with- 
drawal of legal tender by customers of joint stock banks, for, on 
the contrary, there has been an almost continuous absorption ot 
legal tender by the public since the commencement of the war, 
owing to rapidly increasing commodity prices and wages. 

(3) Increase in Money at Call and at Short Notice, £129,943,000. 
— ^The increase in the amount of money at call and at short notice 
is primarily, if not wholly, due to the joint stock banks making 
short loans to the Bank of England, as explained in the reasons 
given for the increase in the cash reserves of the former banks. 

. The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
of Money at Call and at Short Notice since 31st December, 1913 — 

Amount of Money at Call and at Short Notice 



AtSXst December. 


Amount. 


Increase. 




£ 


I 


1914 


. 122,239,000 


23,393,000 (decrease) 


1915 


. 101,510,000 


20,729,000 (decrease) 


1916 


. 121,680,000 


20,170,000 


1917 


. 214,885,000 


93,205,000 


1918 


. 275,575,000 


60,690,000 



Increase for five years £129,943,000 

(4) Increase in Investments, £299,646,000. — The joint stock banks 
are known to have subscribed directly to the various War Loans 
more than £300,000,000 up to 31st December, 1918, and to have 
disposed of the greater part of the small amount of foreign invest- 
ments they held at the commencement of the war in the general 
scheme of Government mobilization of foreign securities.^ 

The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
of investments since 31st December, 1913 — 



Amount of Investments 



At 31st December. 


Amount. 
. 241,742,000 


1914 


1915 


. 441,052,000 


1916 


. 436,660,000 


1917 


. 431,962,000 


1918 


. 510,580,000 



Increase. 

£ 

30,808,000 

199,310,000 

4,392,000 (decrease) 

4,698,000 (decrease) 

78,618,000 



Inrcease for five years ;i299,646,000 



' This scheme was based on suggestions sent to the Treasury by Mr. 
A. H. Gibson on 5th July, 1915, and on subsequent dates. 
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(5) Increase in Bills Discounted, £292,385,000.— There is every 
reason to believe that the whole of the increase in bills discounted 
is due to holdings of Treasury bills. The major part of the increase 
took place during the two years ending 31st December, 1918. 
Some of the joint stock banks state in their balance sheets, or 
have proclaimed at their annual meetings, the actual amount of 
Treasury bills held by the Bank. The amount of Treasury bills 
outstanding on 31st December, 1918, was £1,094,740,000. During 
the current year 1919, a further considerable increase in bills 
discounted is to be expected, on account of discounts of mercantile 
bills following on the re-establishment of world-wide trade at 
prices considerably higher than those ruling prior to the war. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
of bills discounted since 31st December, 1913 — 

Amount of Bills Discounted 
AtZist December. Amount. Increase. 



1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 



161.540,000 
127,401,000 
176,154,000 
368,043,000 
460,781,000 



6,856,000 (decrease) 
34,139,000 (decrease) 
48,753,000 
191,889,000 
92,738,000 



Increase for five years ;£292,385,000 



(6) Increase in Advances, £92,308,000. — ^The increase in the 
amount of advances during the past five years is due to increases 
during the three years 1916-1918. The increase during these 
three years is due to advances by the banks to customers to enable 
them to subscribe to War Loans, and to the considerably increased 
cost of labour and higher prices of materials compelling some 
traders to seek additional accommodation from their bankers, 
notwithstanding large trading profits. 

During the current year, and possibly for some years hence, a 
fairly considerable increase in advances will take place, following 
on the re-establishment of world-wide trade, present costs of 
labour and raw materials being from 100 to 300 per cent, higher 
than costs under pre-war conditions. Manufacturing and trading 
concerns now require considerably more floating capital to run 
the businesses than they did in pre-war times. 
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The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
of advances since 31st December, 1913 — 



Amount of Advances 



At 31st December. 


Amount. 


Increase. 


1914 
1915 
_ 1916 
1917 
1918 


£ 
. 536,319,000 
. 498,285,000 
. 533,513,000 
. 549,119,000 
. 598,088,000 

Increase for five years 


£ 
30,539,000 

38,034,000 (decrease) 
35,228,000 
15,606,000 
48,969,000 




;£92,308,000 



The Amalgamation Movement 

The amalgamation movement between banks has been par- 
ticularly active and important during the past two years. The 
movement attained such dimensions, that it aroused fears in the 
commercial world of the establishment of a money trust. To allay 
these fears, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, 5th March, 1918, that a Com- 
mittee had been appointed "to consider and report to what 
extent, if at all, amalgamation between banks may affect pre- 
judicially the interests of the industrial and mercantile com- 
munity, and whether it is desirable that legislation should be 
introduced to prohibit such amalgamations or to provide safe- 
guards under which they might continue to be permitted." The 
Committee was composed chiefly of bankers, with, however, a 
sufficiently strong infusion of ordinary business representatives. 
All proposed amalgamations were held up whilst the Committee 
was sitting. 

On Tuesday, 21st May, 1918, the Committee presented its 

Report. Below are given some of the conclusions come to by the 

Committee — 

Several recent amalgamations, however, have undoubtedly provoked 
an unusual amount of interest, and have been seriously criticized in 
certain quarters. This change in public opinion appears to be due 
mainly to the fact that amalgamations have changed their type and 
consist no longer in the absorption of a local bank by a larger and more 
widely spread joint stock bank, but in the union of two joint stock 
banks, both already possessing large funds and branches spread over 
a wide area. These two types of amalgamation differ very materially 
from one another, and arguments used to justify the former type do 
not necessarily apply to the latter. 
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Just as the large banks of the past secured certain advantages to 
trade by collecting deposits from parts of the country where they were 
not required, and placing them at the disposal of other parts which 
stood in need of advances, so it is claimed that this process can be 
carried still further with advantage by amalgamating large banks 
with one another. This is no doubt true, though, of course, the degree 
to which an extension of area is in fact secured by amalgamating banks 
differs considerably in each case. . . . There must come a point 
when the pohcy of substituting one large bank for two will usually 
mean a very small extension of area, if any, and some reduction of 
competition. 

It has been represented to us that there is a real danger lest one 
bank, by the gradual extension of its, connections, may obtain such 
a position that it can attract an altogether preponderate amount of 
banking business; or, alternatively, lest two banks may approach 
such a position independently and then achieve it by amalgamation. 
Any approach to a banking combine or Money Trust, by this or any 
other means, would undoubtedly cause great apprehension to aU classes 
of the community and give rise to a demand for nationalizing the 
banking trade. . . . While we believe there is at present no idea of 
a Money Trust, it appears to us not altogether impossible that circum- 
stances might produce something approaching to it at a comparatively 
early date. 

Such are the main arguments laid before us against further amal- 
gamations. Undoubtedly some of the dangers feared are somewhat 
problematical and remote, and we should very much have preferred 
to avoid the necessity for any interference by Government with the 
administration of banking. But, on a careful review of aU the above 
considerations, we are forced to the conclusion that the possible 
dangers resulting from further large amalgamations are material enough 
to outweigh the arguments against Government interference, and that 
in view of the exceptional extent to which the interests of the whole 
community depend on banking arrangements, some measure of 
Government control is essential. . . . We therefore recommend that 
legislation be passed requiring that the prior approval of the Govern- 
ment must be obtained before any amalgamations are announced or 
carried into effect. 

It only remains to make a suggestion as to which Government 
department or departments should be charged with the responsibiUty 
of approving or disapproving amalgamation schemes, etc., under our 
proposal above. On the whole, we think that the approval both of 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade should be obtained and that 
legislation should be passed requiring the two departments to set up 
a special Statutory Committee to advise them, the members of which 
should be nominated by the departments from time to time for such 
period as may seem desirable, and should consist of one commercial 
representative and one financial representative, with power to appoint 
an arbitrator, should they disagree. 

Early in June, 1918, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the Government proposed to introduce legislation as soon as 
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possible to carry out the recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Bank Amalgamation Committee. Meanwhile, to avoid 
delay, a committee of two had been set up to advise the depart- 
ments concerned on the desirability or otherwise of any schemes 
for amalgamations that may be proposed. On 15th April, 1919, 
the Chancellor introduced a BiU entitled " A Bill to make pro- 
vision for controlling the amalgamation of Joint Stock Banks and 
for purposes connected therewith," the Act to take effect as from 
the 27th day of March, 1919. The Bill provides that— 

Except with the previous approval of the Treasury and Board of 
Trade, given on an application made for the purpose under this Act, 
and subject to compliance with any conditions attached to the approval, 
it shaU not be lawful for any joint stock bank (a) to amalgamate with 
any other bank; or (6) to transfer or sell its business or any part of 
its business to any other bank, or to acquire the business or any part 
of the business of, or any interest in, any other bank; and except with 
such approval as aforesaid and subject to such compliance as aforesaid, 
it shall not be lawful for any person being a director of a joint stock 
bank to become a director of any other joint stock bank, provided 
that nothing hereinbefore mentioned shall make it unlawful for any 
person to hold any directorship which he holds at the commencement 
of this Act. 

The following is a list of amalgamations that have been 
announced since 1st August, 1917, up to 1st August, 1919 — 

Former Banks. Now Amalgamated as 

London City and Midland ? London Joint City and Midland 

London Joint Stock ) Bank, Ltd. 

Capital and Counties I ^ . ' ' 

London County and Westminster \ London County Westminster and 

Zr^^ r. j -NT 4.4.- 1- V \ Parr's Bank, Ltd. 

Nottingham and Nottmghamshire ; 

Barclays ) 

Ixindon and South Western J Barclays Bank, Ltd. 

London and Provincial ) 

Nationcil Provincial of England 1 

Union of London and Smiths I National Provincial and Union Bank 

W. and J. BiggerstafE | of England, Ltd. 

Bradford District Bank J 

^?inf ^"'^'P""^ ( Bank of Liverpool and Martins, Ltd. 

Union Bank of Manchester J 

East Morley and Bradford Deposit I Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd. 
Bank ) 

9— (1408c) 
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In addition to the above amalgamations, some of the English 
banks have acquired controlling interest in certain Irish and 
Scottish banks. Intimate mutual working arrangements have also 
been made with a number of foreign and colonial banks. 

The following table shows the names of the five joint stock 
banks which had more than £200,000,000 due to depositors on 
31st December, 1918— 

Amount due by Bank 
Name of Bank. on Deposit and 

Current Accounts. 

London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. . . . 335,350,315 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 266,808,139 

London County Westminster and Parr's Bank, Ltd.. 263,129,887 

Barclays Bank, Ltd 239,381,613 

National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 200,864,639 

Below the £200,000,000 limit the next largest bank is the 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd., which on 31st December, 
1918, had deposit and current account liabilities of £63,243,450. 

The amalgamation movement among banks has certainly not yet 
reached its finality. One would think that a very advantageous 
amalgamation could be effected by all the existing Lancashire and 
Yorkshire banks combining their resources. Such a combination 
would be mutually advantageous to the banks and their customers. 

(c) Savings Banks 

During the past two years there has been a considerable increase 
in Savings Banks deposits, notwithstanding the rate of interest 
allowed to depositors has remained at the low figure of 2 J per cent, 
per annum. The increase for the year ending 3rd August, 1918, 
was about £33,400,000; and for the year ending 2nd August, 1919, 
was about £52,900,000. Evidently the great increase in wages 
that has taken place during the past two years has left the work- 
ing classes with a greater margin for saving purposes. During the 
first three years of war, the deposits of Savings Banks decreased 
about £1,000,000. This decrease was, however, due to the with- 
drawal of over £20,000,000 for investment in the 4J and 5 per cent. 
War Loans issued during such period. 

The following table shows the liabilities of the Government on 
Savings Bank Account at yearly intervals since the commencement 
of the war : 
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Liabilities of the Government on Savings Bank Account ' 





Total amount 
at the credit of 


Total 




At 


The Fund 
for the 
Banks 

for Savings 
(Trustee 
Savings 
Banks). 


The 

Post Office 

Savings 

Bank 

Fund. 


Increase + 
Decrease - 


Aug. 8, 1914' 
„ 7, 1915 
„ 5, 1916 
„ 4, 1917 
„ 3, 1918 
„ 2, 1919 


£ 

52,979,463 
50,371,832 
52,232,866 
48,716,324 
56,281,545 
68,422,709 


£ 

191,516,822 
181,648,755 
193,953,283 
194,811,264 
220,655,438 
261,420,027 


£ 

244,496,285 
232,020,587 
246,186,149 
243,527,588 
276,936,983 
329,842,736 


£ 
For one year 
+ 6,141,243 
- 12,475,698 
+ 14,165,562 
- 2,658,561 
+ 33,409,395 
+ 52,905,75 « 


Increase for 5 years 


15,443,246 


69,903,205 


85,346,451 





The table on page 128 shows the number of Trustee Savings 
Banks open, the number of depositors, and the amount due to 
depositors at Savings Bank year ends since 20th November, 1913. 

In the case of the Post Office Savings Bank, no exact figures 
are at present available later than those for 31st December, 1915, 
on which date the Savings Bank had 9,971,675 accounts, on 
which there was due £186,327,584. The above table shows 

* The figures given in the above table do not represent the exact amounts 
due to depositors of the two classes of savings banks at the respective dates, 
but are the amounts which have been handed over by the Savings Banks 
for investment by the National Debt Commissioners, in conformity with 
the Savings Banks Acts. The Trustee Savings Banks keeps a small cash 
balance with local joint stock banks, and the Postmaster-General also keeps 
a small balance on Savings Bank Account to meet current withdrawals. 
These cash balances in both cases are, however, usually less than 1 per cent, 
of the liabiUties to depositors, so the fluctuations in the figures stated in the 
table may, therefore, be taken as representative of the experience of the 
savings banks since the commencement of the war. The figures for the 
Trustee Savings Banks do not in any way include the funds of the Special 
Investment Departments of the Trustee Savings Banks, for the funds of such 
departments are not handed over to the National Debt Commissioners, but 
are invested direct by the Trustees of the banks, subject to certain statutory 
restrictions, largely in temporary Government loans and in local loans. 

' For the four weeks ending 8th August, 1914, there was a total decrease of 
^£2,030,8 18, partly due to the outbreak of war and partly to withdrawals for 
holidays. 
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that on 2nd August, 1919, the amount due to depositors must 
have exceeded £261,000,000. 

TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 



Year 
ending 
20 Nov. 


No. 

of 

Banks. 


Number 

of 

Depositors. 


Increase 
in number 

of 
Depositors. 


Sums Due to Depositors. 


General 
Depart- 
ments. 


Investment 
Depart- 
ments. 


Total. 


Increase + 
Decrease - 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
19181 


202 
196 
191 
190 
179 
171 


1,912,820 
1,917,944 
1,966,730 
2,015,578 
2,046,996 
2,128,500 


42,310 
5,124 
48,786 
48,848 
31,418 
81,504 


54,258,861 
53,943,271 
51,412,370 
53,783,998 
52,350,107 
60,984,000 


14,289,116 
15,510,615 
15,377,281 
14,633,474 
13,993,704 
14,075,000 


{. 
68,547,977 
69,453,886 
66,789,651 
68,417,472 
66,343,841 
75,059,000 


+ 1,429,955 
+ 905,909 

- 2,664,2*5 
+ 1,627,821 

- 2,073,631 
+ 8,715,159 



• The figures for 1918 are still subject to slight correction. 



VII. Currency 

The main change in internal currency diiring the last two years 
has been a record expansion of paper issues, with all the attendant 
evils of inflation. There has also been an enormous expansion in 
potential currency — bank deposits — which subject is considered 
at length under the heading of " Banking." 

Since 1st August, 1917, and up to 30th July, 1919, a further 
£170,245,551 of Treasury currency notes and currency note certi- 
ficates have been absorbed by the public and the banks, repre- 
senting an increase of 101 per cent, in a period of two years. 
Currency notes were first issued by the Treasury on Friday, 
7th August, 1914. The following table shows the amount of 
currency notes and currency note certificates outstanding, together 
with the composition of the Currency Note Redemption Account, 
at the end of each year of war; and in the case of the present year, 
five weeks after the signing of the Peace Treaty. 

The amount of gold coin and bullion held in the Redemption 
Account, namely, £28,500,000, has not been increased since 
12th May, 1915. 



Currency Notes Outstanding and Redemption 
Account 





Notes and 
Certificates 
Outstanding. 


redemption account. 


At 


Gold Coin 
and Bullion 


Ratio of 
Gold to 
Notes. 


Government 
Securities. 


Balance at 
Bank of 
England. 


1915 
August 4 

1916 
August 2 

1917 
August 1 

1918 
July 31 

1919 
July 30 


46,729,640 
127,674,408 
168,541,536 
263,299,933 
338,787,087 


28,500,000 
28,500,000 
28,500,000 
28,500,000 
28,500,000 


61-0 
22-4 
16-9 
10-8 
8-4 


9,585,828 

92,704,722 

141,590,6551 

240,358,823J 

323,326,735 


7,437,287 
8,583,605 
5,158,641 
5,695,268 
3,305,239 



It wiU be observed from the following table that the greatest 
increase in the amount outstanding of currency notes and 
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currency note certificates took place during the fourth year of war, 
but the greatest percentage increase during the second year of war — 

Annual Increases in the Amount of Currency Notes and 
Currency Note Certificates Outstanding 



At 


Notes and Certifi- 
cates Outstanding. 


Increase in Amount 
Outstanding. 


Percentage 
Increase. 


1915 
August 4 

1916 
August 2 

1917 
August 1 

1918 
July 31 

1919 
July 30 ... 


46,729,640 
127,674,408 
168,541,536 
263,299,933 
338,787,087 


46,729,640 
80,944,768 
40,867,128 
94,758,397 
75,487,154 


173% 
32% 
56% 
29% 



The balance sheet of the Currency Note Account at Wednesday, 
1st August, 1917, compared with that at Wednesday, 30th July, 
1919, shows that during the past two years the amount of £1 
notes outstanding has increased £139,508,793, or 115 per cent., 
and the amount of 10s. notes £12,846,758, or only 40 per cent. 
This disproportion of increases is obviously partly due to the great 
rise in commodity prices necessitating people carrying with them 
for their purchases a larger proportion of £1 notes. Another 
factor contributing to the disproportion will be the tendency of 
banks to keep their reserves in £1 notes rather than 10s. notes, 
after they have acquired a reasonable quantity of the latter for 
tiU purposes. On the next page are given the balance sheets above 
referred to. 

Dmring the past two years a further considerable increase in 
the bank note circulation has taken place, detailed particulars of 
which are shown in the table on page 127. 

This table discloses that of the total increase of £61,500,000 
in the bank note circulation during the last two years, notes of 
the Bank of England account for £39,500,000, notes of the Irish 
banks for £1 1,400,000, and notes of the Scotch banks for £10,600,000 
(taking four weeks' averages). Since the beginning of the 
war, the bank note increases have been: Bank of England, 
£49,800,000; private banks in England, £100,000; Irish banks, 
£23.400,000: Scotch banks, £20,000,000. Total increase, £93,300,000. 
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CURRENCY NOTE ISSUE 
Balance Sheet, 1st August, 1917 



Notes outslanding- 
One Pound 
Ten Shilling . 



121,192,625 
31,948,911 



Certificates outstanding . 15,400,000 



Total . . 168,541,536 
Investments Reserve A/c 7,142,260 



Total 



175,683,796 



Advances — 

Scottish and Irish 
Banks of Issue 

Other Bankers 

Trustee Savings Banks 
Currency Note Redemp- 
tion Account — 

Gold Coin and Bullion 28,500,000 

Government Securi- 
ties . 

Balance at Bank of 
England 



179,000 
255,500 



141,590,655 



Total 



5,158,641 
175,683.796 



Balance Sheet, 30th July. 1919 



Notes outstanding — 
One Pound 
Ten Shilling . 



260,701,418 
44,795,669 



Certificates outstanding . 33,290,000 

Total . 338,787,087 

Investments Reserve A/c. 16,824,887 



Total 



355,611,974 



Advances — 

Scottish and Irish 
Banks of Issue . 

Other Bankers 

Trustee Savings Banks 
Currency Note Redemp- 
tion Account — 

Gold Coin and Bullion 28,500.000 

Government Securi- 
ties 

Balance at Bank of 
England 



150,000 
330,000 



323,326,735 



Total 



3.305.239 
. 355,611.974 



Bank Notes 
Average Circulation for Four Weeks ending Dates as stated 



Bank of England. 


Private Banks 
in England. 


Joint Stock Banks 
in England. 


Total. 


July 8, 1914— 


July 4, 1914— 


July 4, 1914— 




/29,109,149 


£62.518 


/19.135 


;£29.190,862 


July 7, 1915— 


July 3. 1915— 


July 3. 1915— 




/33,946,480 


;£83,912 


/25.638 


;£34,056,030 


July 5, 1916— 


July 1, 1916— 


July 1, 1916— 




/35,708,966 


;£94.767 


£30.647 


;£35,834,380 


July 11, 1917— 


July 7, 1917— 


July 7, 1917— 




;£39,358,081 


/1 15,043 


;£28,734 


;£39,501.858 


July 10. 1918— 


July 6. 1918— 


July 6. 1918— 




/53,615,662 


;£134.775 


/31,3S6 


;£53.781,793 


July 9. 1919— 


July 5, 1919— 


July 5, 1919— 




;i78,891,950 


;£162,296 


;£4,803 


;£79.059,049 
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Irish Banks. 


Scotch Batiks. 


Total. 


i 
8,038,396 
13,259,802 
17,365,776 
20,069.297 
28,073.833 
31,484,423 


7,990,118 
11,372,279 
14.520.385 
17.451,575 
23,633,480 
28,036,792 


16,028,514 
24.632,081 
31,886,161 
37,520,872 
51,707,313 
59,521,215 



Ending July 18, 1914 
„ 17, 1915 
„ 15, 1916 
„ 14, 1917 
„ 13, 1918 
June 14, 19191 



Though gold has disappeared from circulation, different banks 
report that occasionally depositors still pay in small amounts 
from hoarded stocks. 



At time of writing, July figures not available. 



VIII. The Foreign Exchanges 

During the last two years there has been considerable movement 
in the leading exchanges, as will be observed from a comparison 
of rates ruling on 1st August, 1919, with those ruling on 
3rd August, 1917, shown in the table below. 

The comparison shows that the exchanges on London have 
become considerably more unfavourable to France and Italy. 
The New York exchange has moved very adversely to London 
since the agreement between the two centres to stabilize it at 
about 4*76| was cancelled on 21st March, ^ 1919. The only cor- 
rectives to this exchange in the future are increased production 
by Great Britain and large exports, restriction in imports, or 
further loans by the United States. The latter course, needless 
to state, would simply be putting off settlement to some future 
date. The payment of indemnities by Germany will have very 
little effect on the New York exchange. 











Rate on 


Country 


Mean Rate 


Mean Rate 




1st Aug., 1919 


Current on 


Current on 


Par as usually 


compared 


or 
Place. 


3rd August, 


1st August, 


quoted. 


with par rate. 


1917. 


1919. 




Premium(-l-) 










Discount (-). 


Paris . . 


27-41i 


31-77J 


25-22i francs to £1 


% 
+ 26-0 


Italy . . 


34-43 


37-55 


25-22J lire to £1 


+ 48-8 


New York . 


4-76J5 


4-351 


4-861 dollars to £\ 


- 10-5 


Madrid . . 


20-76i 


22-82J 


25-22I pesetas to £\ 


- 9-5 


Switzerland 


21-40 


24-27i 


25-22J francs to £1 


- 3-8 


Amsterdam 


n-29J 


11-58 J 


12-107 florins to £\ 


- 4-3 


Copenhagen 


15-95 


19-71J 


18-159 kroner to ^1 


+ 8-6 


Christiania . 


15-55 


18-41i 


18-159 „ to £1 


+ 1-4 


Stockholm . 


14-10 


17-51J 


18-159 „ to £1 


- 3-6 



The exchanges of the neutral countries shown in the above 
table have all become more favourable to London during the past 
two years, though those of Copenhagen and Christiania are still 
adverse. The improvement is largely to be attributed to recent 
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purchases of manufactured goods from Great Britain, the war 
having caused great scarcity of certain classes of goods in neutral 
countries. Some of the purchases by neutrals were made with 
the express intention of re-sale to Germany as soon as possible 
after the signing of peace. Traders in neutral countries have paid 
high prices for finished goods from Great Britain, because they 
were fully aware they would reap handsome profits when they 
came to re-sell to Germany, so long as the great scarcity in that 
country continued. 



IX. War Finance 

Below there is given a brief chronological review of financial 
changes and of the methods employed for financing the war since 
1st August, 1917. On that date the war was being financed by 
the following methods: (1) Sales of Treasury bills; (2) Sales of 
ExchequCT bonds; (3) Sales of War Savings Certificates; (4) Loans 
Raised in America; (5) Ways and Means Advances; and (6) Receipts 
from Taxation. 

On 24th August, 1917, it was announced that periodical issues 
of British Treasury bills would be placed on the Money Market 
of the United States, the total amount then authorized being 
$150,000,000. 

On 22nd September, 1917, it was announced that the existing 
issue of 5 per cent. Exchequer bonds would be discontinued. 
Five days later, the Premier stated to bankers the terms of issue 
of a new form of bonds to be known as National War Bonds, 
sales to commence on 2nd October, 1917. The conditions of 
issue of such bonds are considered at some length hereafter. 

The Government having received many expressions of opinion 
to the effect that an issue of Premium Bonds would prove very 
popular with certain classes of the coPMnunity, it appointed on 
6th November, 1917, a Select Committee to consider and report 
on the advisability or otherwise of such an issue. The Report 
of this Comniittee was issued on 18th January, 1918. The con- 
clusions reached by the Committee are expressed in the following 
extracts from the Report — 

To sum up our conclusions, we beg to report that the present 
opportunities of investment for the general public are not suf&cient 
to obtain their free and full support, and that there is a considerable 
untapped source of investment, which might be secured for war needs 
by means of an issue of bonds, which would, by a speculative element, 
while preserving the capital intact, attract the savings of the small 
investor to whom the ordinary flat rate of interest does not appeal. 

We doubt, however, whether the amount of new money to be 
obtained would justify any change of a contentious character in our 
financial methods, and we are satisfied that such strong views are 
held with regard to Premium Bonds that legislation to sanction them 
would be difficult to obtain, and that such a proposal might cause a 
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controversy in the country which would be most undesirable. We do 
not, therefore, advise that an issue of Premium Bonds be made at the 
present time, or until further efforts have been made to render present 
issues more attractive to the investor. 

On 15th November, 1917, the Bank of England made a com- 
mencement of differentiating the rates of interest it was prepared 
to allow on deposits of home and foreign money. On that date 
it announced a special rate of 4^ per cent, for foreign money; 
but no alteration was made in the rate for domestic deposits by 
the clearing banks, which rate remained at 4 per cent. 

On 27th December, 1917, the rate at which Treasury bills were 
offered for sale was reduced to 4 per cent. The rate had been 
4| per cent, since the previous 3rd July. 

A reduction from 4 to 3| per cent, was made by the Bank of 
England on 2nd January, 1918, in the rate for loans of domestic 
money from the clearing banks. No alteration was made in the 
rate for foreign money, which remained at 4J per cent. 

An announcement was made on 12th January, 1918, to the 
effect that an agreement had been concluded with the Argentine 
for a credit of £40,000,000 to Great Britain and France. 

On 14th February, 1918, the rate at which new issues of 
Treasury bills were offered was reduced from 4 to 3| per cent. 
On the same day the Bank of England reduced from 3J to 3 per 
cent, its rate for domestic loans from the clearing banks. The 
rate on foreign money remained at 4| per cent. 

A second series of National War Bonds came on sale on and 
after 2nd April, 1918, the former series being discontinued. 

At the end of May, 1918, the banks agreed, in order to stimulate 
the sale of National War Bonds, that henceforth 3 per cent, should 
be the maximum rate which they would allow to any of their 
depositors. 

A third series of National War Bonds came on sale on and after 
1st October, 1918, the former series being discontinued. 

On 11th November, 1918, an armistice was signed with Germany. 

The Bank of England decided on 8th January, 1919, to with- 
draw, in the case of French, Belgium, and Italian deposits, the 
special rate of 4^ per cent, allowed for loans of foreign money. 
As the exchanges of such countries were in favour of London, 
there was obviously no necessity to continue the high rate of 
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interest. On 13th January, 1919, it was decided that the rate 
granted to French, Italian, and Belgian depositors should not 
exceed 3 J per cent. 

A fourth series of National War Bonds can^ie on sale on and 
after 1st February, 1919, the former series being discontinued. 
The bonds carried no rights of conversion into past or future war 
loans, rights carried by bonds of the first three series. 

On 29th May, 1919, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that he would seek powers on the following Monday, 2nd June, 
for the issue of a new loan. He also stated that the net debt 
of the United Kingdom to the United States was $4,050,000,000 
(£870,987,742). The issue of National War Bonds and Treasury 
Bills was suspended from 31st May. On 2nd June, the Chancellor 
obtained the necessary powers to issue a new loan, the prospectus 
of wliich was issued on 13th June. The issue of this loan is dealt 
with at some length hereafter. 

On 23rd June, 1919, Germany accepted the peace terms imposed 
by the Allies, aflftxing her signature thereto on 28th June. 

Sales of Treasury Bills were resumed by the Government on 
14th July, 1919, on the basis of 3| per cent, for two months, 3| 
per cent, for three months, and 4 per cent, for six months. 

On 21st July, 1919, it was announced that the Bank of England 
would cease on the following Wednesday, 23rd July, to allow 
3 per cent, on three-day deposits made by the clearing banks, 
and that after the end of the month it would allow no interest 
on existing deposits. No alteration was, however, made in the 
4i per cent, rate allowed on certain foreign balances. 

On 30th July, 1919, it was announced that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer no longer considered the banks to be bound by 
their agreement not to allow more than 3 per cent, to depositors. 
This agreement, as has been already stated, was entered into at 
the end of May, 1918, in order to stimulate the sale of National 
War Bonds. 

National War Bonds 

Dmring the first three years of war, the Government had 
repeatedly urged upon it the desirability of changing the expres- 
sion " Exchequer Bond " in future issues into one more likely 
to attract loans from the masses, and bearing some reference to 
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the war. These suggestions eventually bore fruit. On 27th Sep- 
tember, 1917, the Premier announced to bankers the terms of 
issue of a new class of bonds to be known as National War Bonds, 
applications therefor to be received on and after 2nd October, 
1917. This issue later became known as the first series. A second 
series came on sale on and after 2nd April, 1918; a third series 
on and after 1st October, 1918; and a fourth and final series on 
and after 1st February, 1919, until withdrawn on 31st May, 1919, 
in view of the imminence of a new loan. When a new series 
began, sales under the former series ceased henceforth. The 
different types of bonds issued in each series are shown below — 

FIRST SERIES 

5% Bonds. . Repayable 1st October, 1922, at 102% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st October, 1924, at 103% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st October, 1927, at 105% ; 

4% Bonds 1 . Repayable 1st October. 1927, at 100%. 
Price of Issue, :^100 per cent. 

SECOND SERIES 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st AprU, 1923, at 102% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st April, 1925, at 103% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st AprU, 1928, at 105% ; 

4% Bonds' . Repayable 1st AprU, 1928, at 100%; 
Price of Issue, ;il00 per cent. 

THIRD SERIES 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1923, at 102% ; 
5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1925, at 103% ; 
5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1928, at 105% ; 
4% Bonds^ . Repayable 1st September, 1928, at 100%. 
Price of Issue: 5% bonds, ;£100 per cent.; 4% bonds, ;£101 10s. per cent. 

FOURTH SERIES 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st February, 1924, at 102% ; 
5% Bonds . Repayable 1st February. 1929, at 105%; 
4% Bonds' . Repayable 1st February, 1929, at 100%. 
Price of Issue: 5% bonds, ;£100 per cent.; 4% bonds, ;£101 10s. per cent. 

The bonds were issued in denominations of £50, £100, £200, 
£500, £1,000, and £5,000. Holders, according to the conditions 
laid down in the prospectuses, acquired the following important 
rights — 

National War Bonds will be accepted at their nominal value, 
with due adjustment in respect of interest, by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account of 

' Income Tax Compounded. 
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Death Duties, Excess Profits Duty, or Munitions Exchequer Pay- 
ments, subject to certain conditions as to length of time of ownership. 

Holders of the 5 per cent, bonds may, during certain periods in 
each year, convert their holdings into 5 per cent. War Loan, 1929- 
1947; and holders of the 4 per cent, bonds may convert their 
holdings into 4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942 (Income Tax 
compounded). This conversion right did not apply to the fourth 
series of bonds. 

In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad 
or issues of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short- 
dated securities) being made by the Government for the purpose 
of carrjang on the war. National War Bonds will be accepted at 
par as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to 
such issues, and an allowance will be made for any interest accrued 
on bonds so accepted. This conversion right did not apply to the 
fourth series of bonds. 

Provision was also made in the prospectuses of the four series 
for the conversion of 4J per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945; 5 per cent. 
Exchequer bonds, 1919, 1920, 1921; and 6 per cent. Exchequer 
bonds, 1920, into National War Bonds during the continuance of 
the issue of such bonds. 

The various issues of National War Bonds were exceedingly 
successful, the total Exchequer receipts from this form of 
borrowing lip to 2nd August, 1919, being £1,732,597,285. 

THE VICTORY LOAN 



4 per cent. Funding Loan, 1960-1990 
Price of Issue, ^80 per cent. 

Redeemable within 71 years by means 
of a Sinking Fund. 



4 per cent. Victory Bonds 

Price of Issue, ^£85 per cent. 

Redeemable at par by a cumulative 

Sinking Fund operating by means 

of Annual Drawings, commencing 

1st September, 1^20. 



The Victory Loan represented the fourth great loan, apart from 
issues of Exchequer Bonds and National War Bonds, issued since 
the beginning of the war. It was mainly designed to pay 
ofi a large amount of the floating debt. The first definite indica- 
tion that a new loan was imminent came on 29th May, 1919, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that he would seek 
powers on the following Monday, 2nd June, for the issue of a new 
loan. The necessary powers being obtained on the Monday, the 
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prospectus of the loan was issued on 13th June, 1919. Two dif- 
ferent issues were made: one termed " Funding Loan," the other 
" Victory Bonds." Both were 4 per cent, loans, but the Funding 
Loan was issued at £80 per cent., and is redeemable not later than 
1990, with an option to the Government of redeeming in or after 
1960; while the Victory Bonds were issued at £85 per cent, and 
are redeemable by annual drawings at par, beginning on 1st 
September, 1920. Subscribers to the Victory Bonds consequently 
paid £5 per cent, more for their investment than subscribers to the 
Funding Loan, but the former acquired the possibility of being 
holders at any time of drawn bonds, and therefore of receiving 
a bonus or premium of £15 per cent, at the time the bonds are 
drawn for redemption at par. The yield on the Funding Loan 
is 5 per cent., the present value of the capital bonus of 20 per cent, 
at the end of seventy-one years being negligible. The immediate 
yield on the Victory Bonds is £4 14s. per cent. The Government 
has undertaken in the case of each loan to set aside 2J per cent, 
each half-year on the original amount of the loan, and after paying 
interest on the amount outstanding to devote the balance to 
redemption purposes. In the case of the Funding Loan the 
balance is to be applied to purchases for cancellation if the price 
is at or under par; if the price is over par the balance will either 
be used for purchase or otherwise invested. In the case of the 
Victory Bonds the balance of the sinking fund is to be applied 
to redemption of bonds drawn for payment at par. The prospectus 
also stated that both issues will be taken in payment of death 
duties: the Funding Loan at its issue price of £80 per cent.; the 
Victory Bonds at their full face value £100 per cent. Payment 
for both issues might be made in Treasury bills at 3| per cent, 
discount, or in 4J per cent. War Loan; 5 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922; 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920; 
or in 4 or 5 per cent. National War Bonds of the first, second, or 
third series. 

The lists opened on 13th June, 1919, and closed on 12th Jvdy, 
1919. As in the case of past loans, a widespread campaign to 
popularize the new loan was undertaken by the Government, 
loyally and unanimously supported by the Press, the banks, and 
the stockbrokers. The banks and stockbrokers sent out to their 
customers a copy of the prospectus, accompanied by a strong 
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letter-appeal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The banks 
publicly advertised that they were prepared to grant loans to 
enable applicants to subscribe to the Victory Loan, provided the 
applicants were in a position to pay off the advances within a 
reasonable time. 

The final totals of the subscriptions to the Victory Loan were 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 30th July, 1919, 
to be as follows — 

CASH APPLICATIONS 

Funding Loan .... 287,956,000 
Victory Bonds .... 286,748,000 

574,704,000 

of which total, £18,744,250 was paid for in Treasury Bills. 

CONVERSIONS 

Funding Loan .... 120,617,000 
Victory Bonds .... 72,203,000 



192,820,000 



Cash applications and conversions totalled to /767,524,000. 

On the same day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a 
written answer that direct subscriptions by banks in their own 
names had been: Funding Loan, £37,692,000; Victory Bonds, 
£73,351,000; or a total of about £111,000,000. This creation of 
further credit by the banks was bad finance, and must inevitably 
tend to further inflation with all its attendant evils. That such 
a form of subscription should have been encouraged is remark- 
able, in view of the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the time the lists were opened that one of the main objects of 
the loan was to improve the National Credit. It would have been 
far preferable that the total of the loan should have been less by 
£111,000,000. This last creation of credit may in future cost the 
Government, through indirect means, considerably more than the 
amount created for the purpose of swelling the total of the loan. 

The main reason why the cash subscriptions to the last loan 
were not considerably greater than they were was that subscrip- 
tions to previous loans, after Government disbursement, had mainly 
gravitated to the accounts of producers, traders, and business men 
generally. Ordinary depositors of banks had well supported the 

10— (1408c) 
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earlier loans, and had not had time to build up their deposits 
again for further subscription to loans. The reason given by 
business men, when they were asked why they had not subscribed 
large amounts to the last loan, was generally: " We now require 
from two to three times as much liquid money to run our businesses 
as we did before the war, on account of higher prices and increased 
wages." Thus, the country reaps the evils of inflation through 
the operation of the vicious circle. 

Treasury Bills Outstanding 
The following table shows the amount of Treastu^y BiUs 
outstanding at the end of each year of war and also on 2nd August, 
1919— 



At 


Amount 
Outstanding. 


Annual Increase + 
or Decrease - 
during War. 


August 1, 1914 . 
„ 7, 1915 . 
„ 5, 1916 . 
„ 4, .1917 . 
„ 3, 1918 . 
„ 2, 1919 . 


£ 
15,500,000 
236,322,000 
856,557,000 
757,977,000 
1,055,027,000 
749,678,000 


£ 

+ 220,822,000 
+ 620,235,000 

- 98,580,000 
+ 297,050,000 

- 305,349,000 



Floating Debt 
The floating debt on 2nd August, 1919, amounted to 
£1,181,255,600. (Outstanding Treasury Bills, £749,678,000 + out- 
standing temporary advances, £431,577,600.) 

Government Borrowings, Revenue, .and Expenditure 
since the Commencement of the W.ar 

A table is given on the next page showing the various forms of 
Government borrowing since the commencement of the war up 
to 2nd August, 1919. The amounts given under the heading 
" Receipts " do not represent the actual amounts of the various 
forms of loans outstanding on 2nd August, 1919, for conversions ; 
and part redemptions have materially altered many of the amounts 
since first received. A further £90,000,000 is yet to be received 
by the Exchequer on account of proceeds of the last Victory 
Loan. 
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Government Borrowings, Revenue, and Expenditure 
from 2nd August, 1914, to 2nd August, 1919. 



Excheque 
(2nd Aug.. 1914 



3i per Cent. War Loan, 1925-28 > 
4i per Cent. War Loan, 1925-45 ^ 
' 4 per Cent. War Loan, 1929-42, and \ 
5 per Cent. War Loan, 1929-47 J 

4 per Cent. Funding Loan, 1960-1990 

4 per Cent. Victory Bonds 
3 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1920 and 1930 

5 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1919, 1920, 1921 

1922' 

6 per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1920 
National War Bonds due 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927, 

1928, 1929 

Net increase in Treasury Bills outstanding. 

War Expenditure Certificates 

War Savings Certificates .... 

5 per Cent. U.S.A. Loan (issued Oct., 1915) 

Other Debt created under the War Loan Acts, 1914-18 
(which includes proceeds of various loans raised in 
America and one loan in Japan) .... 

Temporary Advances (Ways and Means) . 



y Receipts. 
■2ndAvg., 1919.) 

£ 

331,798,408 
592,479,544 

948,459,330 

202,607,000 

181,223,000 

60,767,145 

416,862,035 
161,000,535 

1,732,597,285 
733,629,000 

23,561,000 
250,180,000 

50,820,023 



1,397,108,058 
431,577,600 



Subtract following issues out of Exchequer — 7,514,669,963 

Exchequer Bonds redeemed under the War 

Loan Redemption Act, 1910 . . 16.395,500 

Issues under Section 1 (5) of the War Loan 

Act, 1915 170.143,313* 

War Loans, Exchequer Bonds, etc., under 

Finance Acts, 19J6 (Section 61) and 1917 

(Section 34) 103,251,305 

War Expenditure Certificates under War 

Loan Act, 1916 .... 23,561,000 

Depreciation Fund under the Finance 

Act, 1917 71,820,602 

Issues under the Civil Contingencies Fund 

Act, 1919 59,000,000 

Excess of Sundry Small Issues over Sundry 

SmaU Receipts .... 6,430,190 



Net borrowings for five years ending 2nd Aug.. 1919 
Add Revenue for five years ending 2nd Aug., 1919. 



Subtract increase in Exchequer Balances 



450,601,910 

7,064.068,053 
2,967,773,439 

10,031,841,492 
1,288,669 



Total declared expenditure for five years ending 

2nd Aug., 1919, chargeable against revenue . ;^10,030,552,823 

1 Through Conversions ;^62,774,000 in issue on 31st March, 1916. 

» About ^20.000,000 in issue on 4th August, 1917. owing to Conversions. 

' Repayable at par in October, 1919. at option of holder. 

* Includes repayments to Bank of England of ;^ 160,427,623. 
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In the following tables, Government Revenue, Borrowings, and 
Expenditure are shown separately for the eight-month period— 
2nd August, 1914-31st March, 1915; for the fiscal years ending 
31st March, 1916-1919; and, finally, for the four-month period — 
1st April-2nd August, 1919. This division clearly discloses the 
rapid increase in war expenditure during the course of the war — , 



Year Ending 31st March, 1915 



Total Expenditure. . 560,473,533 
Increase in Exchequer 

Balances .... 73,016,433 



^633,489,966 



Revenue 

Net Borrowings 



226,694,080 
406,795,886 



;£633,489,966 



1st April-Ist August, 1914 (Pre-War) 



Total Expenditure 
Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances . 



62,113,553 

5.374,131 

;£56,739,422 



Revenue 

Net Borrowings 



i 

54,935,336 

1,804,086 



^56,739,422 



WAR PERIOD 
2nd August, 1914-31st March, 1915 



Total Expenditure . 498,359,980 
Increase in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 78,390,564 



;£576,750,544 



Revenue 

Net Borrowings 



171,758,744 
404.991.800 



;i576,750,544 



Daily average of total expenditure, £2,059,000. 

Daily average of total expenditure for year ending 31st March, 
1914 (pre-war), £541.000. 
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Year Ending 31st March, 1916 



Total Expenditure . 1,559,158,377 
Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 57,875,946 



;fl,501,282,431 



Revenue . 
Net Borrowings 



Daily average of total expenditure, ;£4,260,000. 



Year Ending 31st March, 1917 



Total Expenditure . 2,198,112,710 
Increase in Exchequer 

Balances . . . 860,853 



;£2, 198,973,563 



Revenue 

Net Borrowings 



Daily average of total expenditure, £6,022,000. 



Year Ending 31st March, 1918 



Total Expenditure . 2,696,221,405 
Decrease in Exchequer 

Balances . . . 5,405,829 



;£2,690,815,576 



Revenue . 
Net Borrowings 



Daily average of total' expenditure, £7,387,000. 
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336,766,824 
1,164,515,607 



;£1,501.282.431 



573.427,582 
1,625,545,981 



;i2, 198,973.563 



707,234,565 
1,983,581,011 



;i2,690,8 15,576 



Year Ending 31st March, 1919 



Total Expenditure . 2,579,301,188 
Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 8,230,524 



^2,571,070,664 



Revenue . 
Net Borrowings 



. 889,020,825 
. 1,682,049,839 



^2,571,070,664 



Daily average of total expenditure, £7,067,000. 

On 11th November, 1918, Armistice signed with Germany. 
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1st April-2nd August, 1919 



Total Expenditure . 499,399,163 
Decrease in Exchequer 

Balances . . . 6,450,449 



^£492,948,714 



Revenue 

Net Borrowings 



289,564,899 
203,383,815 



;£492,948,714 



Daily average of total expendittire, £4,028,000. 

On 28th June, 1919, Germany signed the Peace Terms. 

SUMMARY FOR FIVE YEARS 
2nd August, 1914-2nd August, 1919 



Total Expenditure .10,030.552,823 
Increase in Exchequer 

Balances . . . 1,288,669 



^10,031,841,492 



Revenue 

Net Borrowings 



2,967,773,439 
7,064.068,053 



;£10,031.841.492 



The expenditure amounts shown in the foregoing tables include 
loans to Allies and Dominions, stated in the Chancellor's Budget 
speech (30th April, 1919), to be £1,739,000,000, made up as below— 







(Million £'s) 








Advances 
Aug. 1,1914 
to Mar. 31, 
1916. 


Advances 

during 
Financial 

Year 
1916-17. 


Advances 

during 

Financial 

Year 

1917-18. 


Advances 

during 
Financial 

Year 
1918-19. 


Total Advances 

from Aug.l, 1914 

to Mar. 31, 

1919. 


Dominions . 
Allies . . 


88 
288 


59 
539 


47 
505 


23 
236 


171 
1,568 


Total . 


376 


598 


552 


213 


1,739 



Cost of the War up to 2nd August, 1919 

The revised Budget estimate given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before the war of the expenditure for the fiscal year 
ending 31st March, 1915, was £207,000.000. Assuming that the 
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war had not taken place, and that the expenditure since 1914 had 
increased at the rate it did during the ten years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, namely, at the rate of £5,000,000 per annum, normal 
expenditure for the five years ending 2nd August, 1919, would 
have been about £210,000,000, £215,000,000, £220,000,000, 
£225.000,000, £230,000,000: total for five years, £1,100,000,000. 
Subtracting this £1,100,000,000 from the actual expenditure, 
£10,030,000,000, under war conditions, there is obtained 
£8,930,000,000 as the cost of the war to the United Kingdom up 
to 2nd August, 1919, inclusive of loans to Allies and Dominions. 
Assuming that £930,000,000 is eventually repaid by the Allies 
and Dominions (about half of the total loans thereto, an assump- 
tion made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 20th May, 1919), 
the money cost of the war to the United Kingdom up to 2nd August, 
1919, would be about £8,000,000,000. The factor of future sales 
of Government war stores, etc., is not considered in the calcula- 
tion of the cost of the war up to 2nd August, 1919, because receipts 
therefrom will be more than eaten up by further expenditure 
arising out of the war. 



X. Reaping the Inflation Harvest 

Monetary inflation may be defined as an increase in the aggregate 
of the elements constituting the immediate available purchasing 
power of a community, not accompanied by a proportionateincrease 
in the total supply of available goods and services continuously 
at the disposal of the community. 

The immediate available purchasing power a community possesses 
under modern conditions of credit is the aggregate of its credit 
balances at its bankers; promises by bankers of further credit as 
required; and a relatively small amount of gold, silver, and notes 
in the hands of the public. Before the war, on 31st December, 
1913, this aggregate was roughly £1,588,000,000. Five years and 
seven months later, on about 1st August, 1919, it was roughly 
£3,151,000,000, an increase of about £1,563,000,000— or nearly 
100 per cent. — as shown by the table appended. 



Nature of immediate available 


At 31st Dec, 


At about 1st 


purchasing power. 


1913. 


Aug., 1919. 


Commercial Bank Deposits 


1,071,000,000 


2,200,000,0001 


Unused Bank Credit! . . . . 


100.000,000 


150,000,000 


Savings Bank Deposits .... 


255,000,000 


344,000,000 


Bank of England: Public Deposits 


10,000,000 


18,000,000 


„ : Other Deposits" . 


61,000,000 


117.000,000 


Gold in hands of Public ' . 


50,000,000 


12,000,0003 


Silver in hands of Public ' ... 


15,000,000 


40,000,000 


Bank of England Notes in hands of Public* . 


10,000,000 


40,000.000 


Scotch Bank Notes in hands of Public 


8,000,000 


28,000,000 


Irish Bank Notes in hands of Public . 


8,000,000 


32,000,000 


Currency Notes in hands of Public' . 


— 


170,000,000 




;£1,588,000,000 


Aisi.ooo.ooo 



1 Estimated. 

» To the extent that " Other Deposits " of the Bank of England includes 
bankers' balances (amount not ascertainable), the above table requires 
amendment. 

' Hoarded. 

* The Note Circulation of the Bank of England at 31st December, 1913 
was about ;i30,000,000; and at 30th July, 1919, about ^^79,000,000. 

' Treasury Currency Notes and Currency Note Certificates outstanding on 
30th July, 1919, amounted to about ^^339.000,000. It is estimated that on 
that date the banks held about ;£170.000.000 in the form of Currency Notes 
and Currency Note Certificates. 
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The item " Unused Bank Credit " is introduced into the above 
table to show that in an estimate of the available purchasing power 
of a community, outstanding bank promises of advances to cus- 
tomers, if not already included in the first item, " Commercial 
Bank Deposits " (balances standing to credit of customers), must 
be taken into consideration. 

The increase in the immediate available purchasing power of 
the community since 31st December, 1913, may be taken in round 
figures at £1,500,000,000. 

Since the Armistice was signed on 11th November, 1918, the 
Government and the Press have been busily engaged in pointing 
out to the public of this country the dangerous financial position 
of the country arising out of the war, and the economic evils now 
beginning to disclose themselves as the inevitable result of the 
past five years' policy of unprecedented monetary inflation. The 
Government's position is that of a child who has opened the door 
of a cage containing a vidture. The sweets of liberty being too 
great a temptation for the bird, it makes use of its wings. When 
the bird is missing, the child tearfully states to its parents: " I 
didn't mean the bird to get away. I thought it would stay in its 
cage until I closed the door again." Each successive Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has during the war helped to widen that cage 
door. Now the evil is done, the Government asks all and sun- 
dry to help it to cage the vulture once more or to clip its wings. 
It asks the impossible: the seed has been sown and the harvest 
must yet be reaped. Its gathering will probably wreck several 
administrative machines during the coming years. 

Reviewing the whole of the Government's financial policy during 
the war, one is forced to the conclusion that successive Adminis- 
trations have shown a lamentable ignorance of elementary truths 
and principles of finance and economics, and of human nature. 
It is one thing to ignore economic principles when the balloon of 
inflation is expanding, but when the bursting point comes it is a 
very different matter to avoid trade being strangled by the strings 
and folds of the wrecked envelope. 

In case this chapter is read by any one who has very little 
knowledge of the subject of monetary inflation, the following brief 
and simple account of the growth of the purchasing power of the 
community during the war, and the evils of such growth, may 
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be of some use in helping hijn to understand the subject. As an 
additional aid to lucidity, the review is given in the form of 
imaginary questions and replies thereto. 

By what methods has the available -purchasing power of the com- 
munity heen increased during the war by about £1,500,000,000 ? — 
The table that has already been given discloses that the increase 
in the immediate available purchasing power of the community 
d\iring the war has been due mainly to increase in bank deposits. 
It is shown in the chapter of this report entitled " The Banking 
Position " that the increase in bank deposits during the war has 
been due mainly to the creation of credit on Government Account, 
and not at all to excess deposit over withdrawal of legal tender 
by customers. The banks have, in net effect, credited customers 
with sums of money due to the latter from the Government, and 
have received for such crediting a sheaf of interest-bearing 
securities from the Government. Bank Notes in circulation 
have increased about £74,000,000, and probably £170,000,000 
of Treasury Cvurency Notes have been absorbed into circulation. 

What are the evils of a great expansion in internal purchasing 
power? — The evils of a great expansion in the immediate available 
purchasing power of a community are several and of cumulative 
effect, if not quickly followed by a great increase in the supply 
of available goods and services for civilian consumption. An 
increase in the proportion between the immediate available pur- 
chasing power and the supply of goods and services at the dis- 
posal of a community operates in raising commodity prices through 
the almost universal desire to satisfy human wants, whether neces- 
saries or not. Individuals with increased purchasing power tend 
to increase their purchases until their more urgent wants, appetites, 
or desires are satisfied, and in consequence to force up prices. 
Manufacturers, producers, and traders with increased purchasing 
power tend to compete more severely with one another for labour, 
materials, and finished commodities with the object of increasing 
their business profits. The war has caused an enormous change 
in the distribution of the purchasing power of the community, 
part of which change will be more or less permanent for a consider- 
able number of years. People with fixed incomes or salaries have 
necessarily had to reduce their consumption of goods and services 
during the war. Notwithstanding successive increases of wages 
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during the war, some sections of labour find themselves worse off 
than before the war owing to a reduction of their real wages. 
Inflation, therefore, eventually gives rise to growing discontent 
and labour troubles. 

One of the worst evils of inflation is that it considerably reduces 
the export trade of a country, because of higher cost of produc- 
tion. On account of this factor, the United Kingdom is now in 
a very perilous position. Before the war, 75 per cent, of its 
imports consisted of essential food-stuffs and raw materials. It 
paid for a large part of these by the export of manufactured goods. 
At present it is doing a certain amount of export trade, but not 
sufficient to conect the foreign exchange on New York. More- 
over, when the present almost world-wide scarcity of finished 
goods is satisfied, the cost of production in the United Kingdom, 
if not reduced from its present level, will not permit the country 
to compete against lesser prices of the United States, Germany, 
and Japan in foreign and Colonial markets". In this event, 
unemployment will become rife in the United Kingdom, possibly 
leading to destruction of property and civil revolution to some 
degree. High prices under such conditions will remain, for the 
country wiU have little to exchange for imports of food-stuffs and 
raw materials from foreign countries. Thus, inflation which 
appeared of so little consequence to the Government has all the 
seeds of disruptive forces within it in the case of a country 
peculiarly situated like the United Kingdom, dependent for its 
existence on foreign trade. 

Did not the available purchasing power of the community increase 
before the war? — For the ten-year period immediately before the 
war, the available purchasing power of the community increased 
within the country by about ;£350,000,000, or an average of 
£35,000,000 per annum. 

Under what conditions is an increase in purchasing power not 
necessarily followed by increased prices ? — An increase in the imme- 
diate available purchasing power of a community will not tend to 
cause a permanent higher level of commodity prices if followed 
in the near future by a pro rata increase in the supply of goods. 
The greater supply of goods tends to prevent a rise in prices, 
notwithstanding increased purchasing power of certain sections of 
the community. Expansion in bank credit is not in itself an 
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economic evil, for bank credit is absolutely essential to modern 
production. It is pointed out in the banking section that the 
great economic distinction between the Government in war time 
and the public in peace time obtaining grants of credit from the 
banks is that the former uses the grant in order to obtain and 
consume goods and services for the destructive purposes of war; 
but the latter in order to increase productive power, and conse- 
quently to increase the available supply of goods at the disposal 
of the community in the futiu-e. 

How can deflation he henceforth partially effected? — ^A reduction 
in the immediate available purchasing power of the community 
can be effected by the Government paying off Ways and Means 
Advances, by the banks gradually placing on the market a large 
part of the Government securities acquired during the war, by 
increased taxation, by a levy on profits made during the war, and 
by intensified production without further increases in wages or in 
profits. Notwithstanding the excess profits tax, it is notorious — 
and there is evidence available on all hands — ^that a large section 
of manufacturers, traders, retailers, and others, have made con- 
siderable profits out of the needs of the nation during the 
war, scarcity of commodities having forced large profits into their 
hands. 

What is the best policy for Labour to adopt in future in its own 
interests? — The best policy for labour to adopt in the future to 
accelerate deflation and further its own interests is increased pro- 
duction. For increased production will usually cause a fall in 
price more than proportionate to that increase. As labour con- 
sumes at least 90 per cent, of production, it has everj^hing to gain 
by intensified output and everything to lose by wilfully diminished 
production. Capital is only top dog when consumption ever tends 
to exceed production. The interest on any excess production sent 
abroad by manufacturers compels, in the long run, cheaper imports 
of food-stuffs and raw materials, so here again labour must gain 
in the long run. Labour should educate its children in the de- 
ments of economics and strive for a share in profits after capital 
has received a certain percentage yield and made suitable reserves 
both for the purposes of the business and for periods of slack 
employment. Strikes should be avoided, as labour is the chief 
sufferer and has to make up for the loss in production in the long 
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run. Under no circumstances should property be destroyed, for 
it has all to be rebuilt by labour, which might in the general 
interests of labour be devoted to production of commodities. 
The factors of production are as essential to labour as they are 
to capital. 

Why has Labour hitherto been so blind to its own interests? — 
Labour in the United Kingdom has been lamentably blind to its 
own interests in the past. It has intentionally, through ignorance, 
restricted production in the belief that the less each member pro- 
duced, the more work and better pay there would be for all. 
There are encouraging signs that some of the labour leaders have 
now awakened to the fallaciousness of this principle. It seems so 
obvious that the less the quantity of commodities produced, or 
services rendered, the less must be the quantity available for the 
consumption of the working classes as a whole. Moreover, as has 
been abundantly proved during the war, scarcity causes a high 
level of prices, for those who have money will satisfy their wants 
and desires, whatever prices be. The adoption of any principle 
which makes for scarcity plays into the hands of capital. 

How may the Government help to undo the evils of the present 
inflation ? — The Government may do much to help the deflation 
process. Further retrenchment in public expenditure; a levy or 
increased taxation on abnormal profits made during the war, 
notwithstanding the payment of Excess Profits Duty; funding of 
the present floating debt by direct subscriptions from the public 
and not from the banks; and the institution of a widespread cam- 
paign to educate the masses in the elementary principles of pro- 
duction and consumption. In simple language, a leaflet should 
be sent by post to every household setting forth the fallaciousness 
of the impression that restricted production benefits the working 
classes. Children in elementary schools should be taught the 
principles of economics in preference to acquiring a little 
knowledge of less important subjects. 

Only by such means can the country ever hope to again take a 
foremost position in international trade and remain a first-class 
Power. The bulk of the British working classes are to be relied 
upon to put forth their best efforts, once they understand 
the necessity and advantage of so doing to themselves and the 
nation. 
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In conclusion, one must express the opinion that the country 
is going to pay a very high price for the inflation effects following 
the creation of about £1,500,000,000 additional available pur- 
chasing power during the war, which, in the main, could have been 
avoided if the Government had only adopted a saner financial 
policy during the conduct of the war. 
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of Income Tax Ofi&cials, SoUcitors, Accountants, etc. . With an Analysis 
of the Schedules, Guide to Income Tax Law, and Notes on Land Tax. 
Third Edition, Revised. By W. E. Snelling. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 432 pp., ]2g. 6d. net. 

COAL MINES EXCESS PAYMENTS, Guarantee Payments and Levies for 
Closed Mines. This book deals with the Agreement entered into between 
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the Coal Controller and the colliery owners. By W. E. Snelling. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 176 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 
EXCESS PROFITS (Inclading Excess Mineral Bights) DUTY, and Levies 
under the Munitions of War Acts. Incorporating the Provisions of the 
Income Tax Acts made applicable by Statute and by Regulation, also the 
Regulations of the Commissioriers of Inland Revenue, and of the Minister 
of Munitions. By W. E. Snelling. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 262 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC GEOGBAPHT. By J. McFarlane, M.A., M.Com., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Manchester. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
568 pp., with 18 illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OP THE ECONOMIC HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. A Study in 
Social Development. By H. O. Meredith, M.A., M.Com., Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge ; Professor of Economics, Queen' University, 
Belfast. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 376 pp., 6s. net. 

THE HISTORY AND ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT. By Adam W. 
KiRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt., Oxford ; M.Com., Birmingham ; Professor of 
Finance in the University of Birmingham ; and Alfred Dudley Evans, 
Secretary of the Birmingham Exchange. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp., 
7s. 6d. net. 

TEE ECONOMICS OF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By John Lee, 
M.A., Traffic Manager, Post Office Telegraphs. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
92 pp., 2s. ed. net; 

INDUSTRY AND FINANCE; WAR EXPEDIENTS AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Being the Results of Inquiries arranged by the Section of 
Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, during the year 1917. Edited and with a Preface by 
Adam W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., Oxford ; M.Com. Birm., and 
contributions by other eminent authorities. Supplementary volume in 
preparation 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

THE CRAFT OF SILENT SALESMANSHIP. A Guide to Advertisement 
Construction. By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and T. W. Frings. Size, 
6J in. by 9^ in., cloth, 98 pp., with illustrations, os. net. 

THE NEW BUSINESS. A Handbook deaUng with the Principles of Adver- 
tising, Selling, and Marketing. By Harry Tipper, President, Advertising 
Men's League, New York ; Lecturer on Advertising, New York University. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 406 pp., 8s. 6d. net. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 186 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING, A Guide to the Profession tor present and 
prospective salesmen " on the road." By Albert E. Bull. In crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 174 pp., 28. 6d. net. 

THEOBY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISING. By W. Dill Scott, Ph.D. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, with 61 illustrations, 240 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP ADVERTISING. By the same Author. In large 
crown 8vo, cloth, with 67 illustrations, 282 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE. By P. T. Cherington, Instructor 
in Commercial Organisation in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harward University. In demy 8vo, cloth, 586 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING ARRANGEMENT. By F. A. Parsons, 
President of the New York School of Fine and Applied An. Cloth, 128 
pp., illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
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ADS. AND SALES. By Herbert N. Casson. In demy 8vo, cloth, 167 pp., 

7s. 6d. net. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL PUBLICITY. By Truman A. de Weese. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth, with 43 illustrations, 269 pp., 7s. Gd. net. 

LAW 

MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. A practical exposition 
for Law Students, Business Men, and Advanced Classes in Commercial 
Colleges and Schools. Fourth Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gUt, 464 pp., 
7s. 6d. net. 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, and the Act of 1913. By A. C. Connell, LL.B. 
(Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Luw. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp., 6s. net. 

COMPANY CASE LAW. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.), Late Classical 
Exhibitioner of Queen's College ; of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 314 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LAW OP CARRIAGE. By J. E. R. Stephens, B.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 340 pp., 5s. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE BY LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, of the Middle Temple and 
the North Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
350 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

INCOME TAX AND SUPER-TAX LAW AND CASES. (See p. 5.) 

THE LAW RELATING TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES (CHRIST- 
MAS BOXES, GRATUITIES, TIPS, ETC.) ; THE PREVENTION OF 
CORRUPTION ACT, 1906. By Albert Crew, of Gray's Inn. and the 
South Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law ; Lee Prizeman of Gray's Inn. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 198 pp., 5s. net. 

BANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. By 
W. Valentine Ball, M.A., and G. Mills, B.A., both of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barristers-at- Law. Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised in accordance 
with the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, and the Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 364 pp., Ss. net. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 
Svo, cloth gilt, about 40O pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

GUIDE TO THE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook for all Licence- 
holders. By J. Wells Thatcher, Barrister-at-Law. In demy Svo, 
■cloth gilt, 200 pp., 6s. net. 

RAILWAY (REBATES) CASE LAW. By Geo. B. Lissenden. In demy 
Svo, cloth gilt, 450 pp., lOs. 6d. net. 

THE LAW RELATING TO THE CHILD: Its Protection, Edncation, and 
Employment. With Introduction on the Laws of Spain, Germany, 
France, and Italy ; and Bibliography. By Robert W. Holland, M.A., 
M.Sc, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 166 pp., 5b. net. 

GUIDE TO THE REGISTRATION OF BUSINESS NAMES ACT, 1916. By 
Kenneth Brown, Solicitor. In crown Svo, paper boards. Is. net. 

CONVEYANCING. By E. A. Cope. In crown Svo, cloth, 206 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 

WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND TRUSTEES. With a chapter on lAtestacy. 
In foolscap Svo, cloth, 122 pp., Is. 6d. net. 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. The complicated laws relating to Inhabited 
Houses are treated in this volume in a comprehensive manner, and all 
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legal decisions of importance are given. By W. E. Snelling. In demy • 

8vo, cloth gilt, 356 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 
THE LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato Worsfold, 

M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 104 pp., 38. fid. net. 
THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. Nembhard Hibbert, LL.D. (Lond.), 

Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple. Second Edition Revised. In 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 144 pp., 59. net. 
THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. In demy 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 122 pp., 6g. net. 
BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES. (See page 4.) 
THE HISTORY, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(See page 3.) 

BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 

COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS, A 

reliable and comprehensive work of reference on all commercial subjects,: 
specially designed and written for the busy merchant, the commercial 
student, and the modern man of afiairs. Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), oj the Middle Temple and North- Eastern Circuit, Barrister- 
at-Law. Assisted by upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. With 
numerous maps, illustrations, facsimile business forms and legal docu- 
ments, diagrams, etc. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each 450 pp.), cloth 
gilt, £2 net Half-leather gUt, £3 12s. fid. net. 

BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE. Seventh Revised Edition. With French, German , 
Spanish and Italian equivalents for the Commercial Words and Terms. 
Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). The work includes over 
2,000 articles. In crown 8vo, cloth, 520 pp., Ss. net. 

PUBLIC MAN'S GUIDE. A Handbook for aU who take an interest in ques- 
tions of the day. Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 444 pp., 3s. fid. net. 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SEVEN LAN- 
GUAGES : ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE AND RUSSIAN. In demy 8vo, cloth, 502 pp., lOs.fid.net. 

FILING SYSTEMS. (See page 2.) 

SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES. (Seepage 4.) 

A MANUAL OF DUPLICATING METHODS. By W. Desborough. In 
demy 8vo, cloth, 90 pp., illustrated, 2s. net. 

COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES SERIES. Each book in 
crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s. fid. net. Volumes already published on 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Oils, VHieat, Rubber, Iron and Steel, Copper, Coal, 
Timber, Cotton, Silk, Wool, Linen, Tobacco, Leather, Clays, Paper, Soap, 
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